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HOW TO BUOY PIANO MUSIC. 


BY EDWARD DICKINSON, 


To the vast majority of concert goers the only matter 
of interest is the pianist’s strength and technical dexterity. 
u.People do not go to hear the composers that are repre¬ 
sented ; it is not the noble creations Tf Beethoven 
, or Schumann or Chopin that attract; it is the per- 

* former’s personal display; keyboard pyrotechnics are 
.all that they care for, and the virtuoso that can play the 
largest number, of notes in a minute carries off the laurel. 

I need to give particular warning against this common 
error. It is so easy to let one’s better judgment be 
beguiled sad led astray into forbidden paths by the en¬ 
chantment of a lovely voice or a flexible hand, while 
true and conscientious art is neglected. Pare tone is a 
beautiful and noble thing, and executive power is a 
necessity, but they are only means to a. higher end; 
•when they are made the sufficient end W themselves, 
then true taste is degraded and the higher purposes of 
art corrupted. 

This form of musical pleasure that I have just been 
speaking of is mainly a physical effect; it is mere sensa¬ 
tion, an action upon the nervous system producing an 
agreeable feeling.* Now, when these agreeable sensa¬ 
tions are considered as something more than pleasant 
sounds, when they are received by the* soul itself and 
idealized, when the emotional nature is stirred by a sense 
not of the agreeableness of these tones merely, but by 
realizing that the musical work which they compose is 

• expressive, then we have the higher kind qf musical en¬ 
joyment, which I call the emotional or esthetic. This 
"deep spiritual pleasure is better than any words can 
describe. When you have listened to one of Beethoven’s 
grand adagios, you feel thrilled by an emotion that is not 
due merely to the pleasant quality of the sounds that the 
instrument produces, nor to any appreciation that you 
may have of the composer’s learning and skill. This 
aesthetic faculty lies so far back of the mere organs of 
hearing that we can feel this pleasure even in silence, 
by calling up in memory some beautiful melody or har¬ 
mony that we have heard. It is so independent of mere 
sound that we may be sure that the deaf Beethoven ex¬ 
perienced the very highest musical rapture when the 

f orious themes of his symphonies first rose in his mind. 

his aesthetic pleasure is the final end to which every 
work of art tends; this emotional stirring is aroused not 
by melody, harmony, rhythm or tone-color in themselves 
alone, but only when they are considered as the materials 
by which an ideal of beauty that lies latent in the soul is 
made real and comes back to us in clear form from the 
world outside. No art is able to arouse such an intensity 
of feeling as music, and these emotions* are not less 
pleasurable because they are vague and indefinite. 
“ The strong feelings,” says the German critic Hanslick, 
4 ‘which music awakes out of their half slumber, and 
all the sweet as well as painful moods into which she 
lulls us half-dreaming—we must not undervalue these. 
It belongs to the sweetest, most salutary mysteries that 
Art can call forth such emotions without earthly cause, 
straight from the favor of God.” 

This higher musical pleasure, like the agreeable sensa¬ 
tion produced by tones, is to a large extent natural, bom 
An the miqd, not the result of education. Some of the 
most sympathetic and appreciative lovers of music I have 


ever known did not know one note by its name from 
another. This faculty seems to be one of the earliest to 
gain strength. I have often been astonished to observe 
the genuine appreciation of the profounder music of 
Wagner, Schumann, Beethoven, and even of Bach, on 
the part of very young people whose other faculties were 
only beginning to develop. But although this emotional 
delight is so largely natural and instinctive, yet it is 
capable of cultivation. And I believe that its cultivation 
should be largely a chastening process, directed not to 
intensifying it, bat to directing it toward worthy objects. 
Sentiment is a noble thing ; it belongs to the immortal 
part of our nature ; but if it is misdirected it degenerates 
into sentimentality, and that is not at all a noble thing. 
Avoiding a false and enervating sentimentalism, we have 
only to fix our attention on works of art that are truly 
beautiful and elevated, and there is little danger that the 
emotional side of our nature will become debilitated, or 
will overbalance our common-sense faculties. There is 
but one rule to follow here, and that is never to play any 
worthless music to yourself or to others, and never listen 
to it when any one else plays it, if you canffielp it without 
being impolite. And I am not sure that it is not better 
to be impolite than to listen to shallow and worthless 
music. Rales of good taste in art, which some writers 
have tried to lay down, will not help you much. It is 
only by constant association and familiarity with great 
works of art that one comes to understand and to enjoy 
them. We must realize that the spirit of beauty is infi¬ 
nite, and that the standard of beauty that we have in our 
minds is, at the best, only fragmentary and incomplete. 
It must be our constant effort to broaden it and make it 
conform more and more to the standards that exist in 
those masterpieces of the arts which the cultured world 
agrees in calling true and immortal. We must lay aside 
all conceit and prejudice, realizing that our own artistic 
judgments are necessarily imperfect. When we come in 
contact with some famous work which 'seems to be out¬ 
side of our sympathies, we should not say, “Ifiad.no 
pleasure in this ; I will let it alone and go to something 
that I can understand;” but rather, “This work bears 
the name of an artist whom the best judges have pro¬ 
nounced to be great, and the work is called one of his 
masterpieces. 1 cannot see its beauty, but that must be 
because I am not yet educated to it; I will study it, and 
perhaps, by and by? I shall appreciate its qualities.”. 
You may be sura that such a disposition will finally be 
gloriously rewarded. Every student ought to be con¬ 
stantly under the influence of some great master. It 
one were to study every day for six months the master¬ 
pieces of Greek sculpture, architecture and poetry, the 
result would be an elevation of taste and a sharpening 
of the aesthetic perception which would be of incalcu¬ 
lable benefit to his whole intellectual life. If one should 
take Dante’s “ Divine Comedy ” right into his every-day 
life for a year until he had fairly risen to the height of 
its sublime imagery and aspiration, he would never again 
feel any admiration for the shallow sentiment and the 
cheap adornment of the transient novelists and versifiers 
of the day. So every student of music should have at 
hand for daily study such works as the sonatas and sym¬ 
phonies of Beethoven, the Well-tempered Clavichord of 
Bach, the songs of Schubert and Schumann or Wagner’s 
“ Lohengrin. One who comprehends such works loves 
beauty pure and undefiled. Take every opportunity to 
hear the works of the masters, listen to them not pas¬ 
sively, but with the mind on the stretch to take in every 
shade and detail, and then you may be sure that the 
emotion you feel is true and healthy, that you are part 
author of the work, for you have created it in your soul 
anew, that its beauty lives for you, and that you live 
more truly and nobly for its influence upon your mind. 
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[For The Etude.] 

THE IEBY0US RELATIONS OP PIANOFORTE 
PRACTICE. 

BY HENRY O. HANCHCTT, M. D., 

Nat York. 

litis piano playing involves a heavy ontlay of nerve 
force lias doubtless been discovered by a large proportion 
of the readers of The Etude, jnost of whom have heard 
Or experienced enough of that particular form of pa¬ 
ralysis known as pianists’ cramp, to wish to guard them¬ 
selves from its Attack. The idea is pretty commonly 
diffused that this disorder is due to overwork in practic- 
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and in the same locality as are those of that disease. 
He has simply a local disease of the hand, while a 
patient with true pianists’ cramp has a disease located in 


fever and earthquakes, do not relax your study. Nothing 
bat just such dogged determination ever has any perma¬ 
nent success. B is not easy; it is difficult, and if yon 


the central nervous tract, and giving symptoms which are cannot meet and overcome difficulties, you are not she 
referred by consciousness to the hand, although not one to enter any art or profession. Can’t you begin to 


actually present there. 

Nervous disorders always express themselves by sensa¬ 
tions in those parts with which the affected nerves are in 


one to enter any art or profession. Can’t you begin to 
see now why you'need the best teacher possible? He 
can tell you how to go over, around and .across all these- 
difficulties in the quickest, easiest and surest manner. 


relation. The special work of the pianist involves the Your cheap teachers cannot do this, for they know little 
vigorous use of a comparatively small portion of the or nothing about it, not having been through any of it. 
nerve centres. Very often the pianist belongs to that There is plenty of work for them in teaching beginners and 
passionate or emotional class of beings who waste an those who are studying for amusement. I am talking to 
enormous amount of nerve force in getting through the young people who intend and wish to do greater things, 
every-day life; and many more hard-working students Next, do not think that taking some lessons of some- 
of the instrument are occupied with school studies dur- body will do the business. Baying a carpenter’s chest, 
ing much of the time not spent at the piano or in sleep, will not build yon a house, nor taking a trip oa a ferry- 
and neglect the vigorous general exercise necessary to boat make you a sailor. Take only the best studies 
maintain appetite, digestion and circulation in proper- in their regular order. A list of the best without a. 
tionat@~activity. The nourishment for the busy cells methodical arrangement by an experienced and success- 
crowds about them in the sluggish blood stream, causing ful teacher is worthless, and generally much worse than 
a congested area in the spine between the shoulders ; the worthless. If that is all you want, why not send to- 
ddbris of worn-out tissue accumulates and acts as an irri- Sehirmer or Ditaomfor their catalogue ? They will gladly 


selves from its Attack. The idea is pretty commonly vl « 0r0U8 ase 01 a comparatively small portion of me or notmag aoout it, not Having. oeen t 
diffused that this disorder is due to overwork in nraotic- nerv . e centres - Ve ^ °, fte ? the P^nist belongs to that There is plenty of work for them in teach 
ing, but just what is overwork for any individual may not P^sionate or emotional class of beings who waste an those who are studying for amusement, 
perhaps be so plain to him as to relieve him of all anxiety enormous amount of nerve force in getting through the young people who intend and wish to 
lest he should suddenly break down, from cramp, at everj-day life; and many more hard-working students Next do not think that taking some 
One of the most important stages of an artistic career. ? f the ^trament are occupied with school studies dur- body will do the business. Baying a 

Wh 4 is pianists’ cramp, and what is overwork? become, jn « mucb of tbe t5 . me not s P ent f the P. ,an0 or m s3ee P’ Y lll “ ot bmld J on a bouse > EO f tokl “8 
then, two questions of great interest to a large class of and ae « lect the vigorous general exercise necessary to boat make you a sailor Take only 
music students maintain appetite, digestion and circulation in proper- in their regular order. A list ot tb 

The nervous system presides over all the functions and tionaNTactivity. The nourishment for the busy cells methodical arrangement by an expert 
actions possible to thq, human body. It is a marvelously crowds ab ° ut ‘“T >? the sluggish blood stream, causing ful teacher is worthless, and generally 
complicated affair, the most highly organized creation a congested area in the spine between the shoulders ; the worthless. If that is all you want 
known to scientists. Its uh.imate component parts—the d6bns of worn-out tissue accumulates and acts as an irn- Sehirmer or Ditaonffor their catalogue ? 
nerve cells-are extremely minute microscopic objects, tant ’ P r 1 oducin g neuralgic pains ; and the exhausted cells send it without pay or price 
numbered in millions, and each concerned with a single themselves, or some ot them, finally refuse to perform Finally make up your mind that you 
one of the very numerous fragments into which the aim- their functions, and immobility, spasm, cramp, collapse or musical education without paying liber 
plest act may be analyzed. It is animated in all its parts pamis the result in hand, finger or arm, as the case may be well in time effort and money. No at 
by a mysterious something which, for lack of a better lhe care . of PB nssts ? ram P 1S , n . ot a very difficult w, change this inexorable law. No aa 
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tant, producing neuralgic pains; and the exhausted cells send it without pay or price 
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themselves, or some of them, finally refuse to perform 
their functions, and immobility, spasm, cramp, collapse or 


Finally, make up your mind that you cannot get a good 
musical education without paying liberally for it, paying 


pain is the result in hand, finger or arm, as the case may be. well in time, effort and money. No amount of planning 
The cure of pianists’ cramp is not a very difficult will change this inexorable law. No amount of bewailing 


same, we call nerve-force,“and its complexity seems de- ™ atter ’ but >t requires patience and time, and the many 
signed, among other things, to secure to each individual failures that have led to the common opinion that the 
sell such a period of rest between repetitions of its function disease is incurable, are to be traced to the hopes that 


will alter the fact a particle. No amount of sympathy 
from pathetic friends can palliate this misery which you 
must pay. You cannot enter the promised land until 


as will enable it to sufficiently recover its power and in¬ 
tegrity before it is again called into action. Every part of 


ambitious physicians have held out of permanent relief you have passed over this rueful river of Jordan 
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the human body, in order to maintain itself in health, must 
rest longer than it works. Even the constantly throbbing 
heart submits to this law, and is relaxed between beats 
longer than it is contracted in its stroke. And every 


Every part 1 of 3n a sbor t time fr° m local manipulations and unwise A man going to market came to this (or some other) 
i health must applications of electricity. Restore proper circulation river at twilight. He had a fox worth a hundred dollars. 
4 w "'“* ’ 1 to the nerve-centre, nourish it, relieve it of irritants, give and a goose and a measure of corn. He stood on the 

it sufficient rest, and gently aid it to regain tone, and the bank studying how to get across until it was too dark to- 


longer than it is contracted in its stroke. And every \T e 18 accompnsueu om, mature wm not anow tnese 

act of body or mind necessitates destruction of tissue, tbl J?& 8 to be , ne 1E a , ba f ry- . ,, . 

more noticeable in the nervous system than elsewhere. . prevention is better than cure after all, and is 
and involving the bringing of nourishment bv the blood within the reach ot every one. The general principles 


more noticeable in the nervous system than elsewhere, 

and involving the bringing of nourishment by the blood , . . , , , , ... . - ■. . . . , , , ,, , ,, , ,, 

stream, the removal of the debris of waste products, and already stated show how it is to be secured. Pianists not to go to market at all, as he had nothing to sell, 
the absorption, during the rest of the part, of new ma- °. u S ht als0 , to specialize to the last degree m their prac- How shall 1 study? Either the best way or not at all. 
terial in place of tint destroyed. tiring, and the value of the Brotherhood Technicon lies Is there any other answer? 

If a nerve cell fails to obtain its proper rest or nourish- 3n it8 faci Htafcing that process. Practice is intended to —--- 

meat, or to be relieved of its worn-out portions, it will “ x impressions upon nerve -centres, and the briefer the IN AB ILITY TO PLAT PIANO 10 DISGRACE 
express itself on the subject, in accordance with its pecu- ,Eterva ^ b ®J ( een . repetitions of a single impression, and _____ 

Bar function, first by weariness, which soon becomes tb ?more highly individualized it is, the quicker the result The prejudice on the subjecTof pianoforte playing as 

f eneral, then by exhaustion, then by pain or spasm, and f 71 be obtained, the longei it will be retained, and the an indispensable “accomplishment” mast have caused 
nally by ceasing to act, which will involve absolute loss les8 ? erve ,0 . rc6 W3 3, be w&steu u P on extraneous actions a considerable amount of annoyance and pain to multi- 
of feeling, or power of motion, as the ease may be, in ? nd impressions. The Technicon, properly used, special- tude8 D f dull girls and to a certain amount of bright ones, 
the part related to the particular nerve cell which has izes practice, and it thus helps to protect from pianists j t jjas never been expected of every lady that she shall 
given out. Proper attention given to the earlier forms p. ram P by reducing waste of nerve force, lessening the b e an able nianiste, any more than it is expected of 
in which nerve cells make their complaints, will ward off fl me required to accomplish any result, and improving every gentleman that he shall fee a finished scholar. It 
the later and more serious forms. In other words, rest- quality of the discipline of practice to the nerve cells, ^aa always been enough for a man to be in a position to¬ 


il sufficient rest, ana gently aia it to regain tone, and the Dana studying now to get across until it was too uarK to- 
cure is accomplished, but Nature will not allow these get across at all. Meantime the goose had eaten all the 
things to be done in a hurry. corn and the fox had eaten the -goose. He thought he 

But prevention is better than cure after all, and is would wait until morning, when he found that his hun- 
within the reach of every one. The general principles dred-dollar fox had run away. He then wisely decided 
already stated show how it is to be secured. * Pianists not to go to market at all, as he had nothing to sell, 
ought also to specialize to the last degree in their prac- How shall I study? Either the best way or not at all. 


Is there any other answer? • 

INABILITY TO PLAY PIANO 10 DISGRACE, 

The prejudice on the subjecTof pianoforte playing aa 


ing when tired will prevent pianists’ cramp) ' B 18 therefore an economizer of nervous energy—a thing 

Besides nourishment and rest, health involves proper- wbic h cannot be said of dumb pianos or of most of the 
tionate activity of all the powers and faculties of body mechanical aids to finger development. Nerve force is 
and mind. All the bodily organs are interdependent. an expensive product of physiological activity, which it 


and mind. All the bodily organs are interdependent, 
and digestion, circulation, locomotion, respiration, and 
even ideation, with all the other functions, must go on 
proportionately in order to maintain any one of them at 
its highest efficiency. ProDortionatelv._of course, does 


has always been enough for a man to be in a position to 
say that he learned Latin and Greek when he was at 
school; and a woman satisfied all the claims of society 
when she set forth that she had studied the niano, but, 
owing to domestic occupations of another kind, or for no 


is well always to use economically. By studying to so matt £ r what re a SO n, had been unable to “keep it up.” 
use it, by listening to Nature s first intimation of wean- of the rather vague principles put forward under the 
ness, and by carefully providing for the needs of every 2ame of o woman - 6 a rights” there is not one which gen- 


not mean eqoallj ? for we all select our. channel of high-- 
eat activity and do our principal work in one direction; 
oat none of us can wholly neglect the use of any part of 
his body and continue in perfect health ; nor can we 
exert any one,portion of our bodies or minds beyond its 
due proportion without entailing evil consequences, and 
such results will follow more quickly the smaller is the 
part of mind or body excessively employed. 

Proportion can be restored in two ways, either by 
decreasing the member in excess, or increasing the mem¬ 
bers that are deficient. A great deal of what is called 
overwork would be far more correctly named underwork, 


ness, and by carefully providing for the needs of every 
part of the body in the matters of food, rest and exercise, 
overwork, pianists’ cramp, nervous exhaustion, and most 
other diseases can be effectually and permanently avoided. 

[For The Etude.] 

TEE ART OF STUDYING: No. 3. 

BY EUGENE THAYER, MUS. DOG. 

Our next question is, How to study? 

Firstly, Sod a good teacher ; in faet, find the best one 
possible. He is one who has already produced successful 


name of “ woman’s rights ” there is not one which gen¬ 
erous-minded men would more willingly concede than 
the right of young women, or even of little girls, to- 
vefuse instruction in the art of playing the piano. 
There are houses in which the practicing of scales is 
quite an ordinary punishment for juvenile offenders. 
Such a sentence is one that involves pain and suffering 
not to those alone on whom it is pronounced ; and that 
in itself is a sufficient reason for abolishing it from the 
family book of punishments. Little girls mar the piano, 
and long for the time when, having mastered its difficul¬ 
ties, they will not be called upon to play apon it any 


while numberless 


students. If he has not done this for others, there is the many nuisances whin 


tor it the idle portions, of the body were but moderately little assurance that be can do it for you. Try no experi- they get married. Once, however, liberate 


■eat girls regard it as one of 
they must put up with until 


exerted, the parts said to be overworked might even ments, for the success of a lifetime is at stake. You pave 
safely bear an increase of the demands upon them. In only one chance, and you cannot afford to take risks, 
answer to our question, what is overwork? then, we Your first reply will be, “Oh, their prices ate so high I 
may say it is any work continued after the sensation of cannot afford to take lessons of them.” Not so; they 
weariness is experienced, and to avoid it we will have to cost less than poor teachers because you do not have to 
determine whether our weariness depends upon that take so many lessons. Two years with a good (the best) 
thorough exhaustion which is only to be overcome by teacher will cost you from $800 to $1000. You will then 
sleep, or upon the cry of a special nerve-centre for nour- be self-sustaining and can go further or not as you please. 

or lhe removal of d6bris, or upon the demand Five years with a common teacher will cost as much 
of that nerve-centre for opportunity to restore its integ- money, at the end of which you will not be self-sustaining, 
nty by means of nourishment provided but not assimi- and, in fact, not much better than when you started. 

Theproper protection, in the first case, is sleep, “The best is the cheapest” was said thousands of years 
in the second is food and vigorous general exercise cal- ago. Truth never changes, and this saying has not been 
cnlated to stimulate the digestive and especially the dr- altered by modern experience. 

dilatory^organs, and m the third case change of employ- Secondly, find a good pupil. This means one who loves 
ment. Within bonnds all our powers grow by use, if we music. Ir you only like it, or admire it, you had better 
obey the -laws of their growth ; and by giving proper keep oat of it, for your success will be as small as it is 
heed to weariness and to proportionate activity of other brief. In fact, if you do not feel impelled (notice the 
organs we can develop any faculty to its highest capa- word) to go into it, keep out of it altogether. If you find 
eity for work without sacrificing health. you can postpone it comfortably, keep out of it. If you 

Pianists’ cramp is simply one expression of nervous find you do not suffer without good music, keen ont of it 


organs we _ 
eity for wor 
Pianists 
exhanstioi 
ment direc 
benefit. A 


10 experi- tney get married, unce, nowever, noerate young women 
Yon nave from that piano to which like serfs they nave so long 
ike risks, been “assigned” (but not “attached”), and some of 
them will take to cultivating it for its own sake; while 
the remainder will at least spare both themselves and 


cost less than poor teachers because you do not have to their friends a considerable amount of annoyance, 
take so many lessons. Two years with a good (the best) The enormous difficulty of modern pianoforte „ music 
teacher will cost you from $800 to $1000. You will then constitutes in itself a reason why in the education of 
be self-sustaining and can go further or not as you please, young girls the piano should not, like “dancing and 
Five years with a common teacher will cost as much deportment,” be made obligatory. A woman can get. 
money, at the end of which you will not be self-sustaining, through life so well without playing the piano; and for 
and, in fact, not much better than when you started, a few shillings, or even in extreme cases for a Single 
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iu mimulafce the digestive and especially the cir- altered by modern experience. 

% dilatory organs, and m the third case change of employ- Secondly, find a good pupil. This means one who loves 
'“in bonnds all our powers grow by use, if w« music. T ... - 


ilv, find a good pupil. This means one who loves because the piano *8 unworthy of her attention 
Ir you only like it, or admire it, you had better woman should be liberated from the task-work imj 
. of it, for your success will be as small as it is upon her ill Connection with it. It is because ns 
n fact, if you do not feel impelled (notice the like every other art, demands from its votaries sf 
go into ifr keep out of it altogether. If you find gifts and inclinations, and because among women 
postpone it comfortably, keep out of it. If you are thus endowed it is a mistake to suppose tha 
do not suffer without good music, keep out of it. piano is the only instrument suitable to them. 
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never reach the point of being either the plan 
good musician. paint, oi 



















OOIOERT PROGRAMMES. 


Arthur Foote, Boston. 

Chaconne in G major, Hsendel; Fantaisie, Op. 17, 
Schumann; “ The Pansy” and “The Yellow Daisy,” 
E. A. MacDowell, C. F. Webber, (Words by Mrs. De- 
land) ; “ Die Tauben-Post,” Schubert; “ Spring Song,” 
Mendelssohn; Gavotte in F major, Op. 84, Wilson G. 
Smith; Etnde in C sharp minor, Op. 28, No. 3, Barca¬ 
rolle in F minor, Rubinstein ; Rhapsodic in B minor, 
Op. 79, No. 1, Brahms; Rondo in E flat major, Field ; 
Songs, “I Shot an Arrow,” Henschel, C. F. Webber; 
4 The Siesta,” Clarence Marshall; Variations Sdrieuses, 
■Op. 64, Mendelssohn; Italian Concerto, Bach ; From 
“ Voyage autour da la Chambre,” Op. 140, No. 8, Cap¬ 
rice on the Duet from “ Der Freischiitz,” Op. 127, No. 
2, Heller-; Serenade, Op. 18, No. 7, Capriecio, from 
Suite, Op. 15, Foote; Sonata No. 2, in A major, Op. 
100, for Violin and Pianoforte, Brahms; Variations 
Symphoniquea, Op. 13, Schumann ; Five silhouettes, 
Op. 8, Dvorak ; Menuet in G major, Paderewski; “ Isol- 
4en’s Liebes-Tod,” Wagner-Liszt. 

Alfred University, Alfred Centre, N. Y. 

Etude (Like an iEolian Harp), Op, 25, No. 1, Noc¬ 
turne, (Lento Sosterento), Op. 27, No. 2, Waltz in E 
flat. Op. 84, Berceuse, (Cradle Song), Op. 67, Song, 
“ The Maiden’s Wish,” In G major, Polonaise, (Maes¬ 
toso), A flat, Op. 68, Chopin; Le Rossignol, (The Night¬ 
ingale), Theme by A. Alabieff, Waltz, Faust Gounod, 
Consolation, (Lento Piacido), No. 8, D flat, Song, 
“ Thou art so like a flower, in F sharp, Grand Polonaise, 
{Allegro Pomposo), in E major, Liszt. 

Dubuque, Iowa, Academy of Music. 

Duet, “ The Fisherman,” Gabussi; Piano, Romance, 
Op. 41, Raff ; Song, “ The Alpine Rose,” Sieber; 
Piano, Andante Spianato and Polonaise, Op. 22, Chopin; 
Trio, “ The Mariners,” Randegger ; “ If I were a Bird,” 
Henselt; Etnde, C sharp minor, -Qsopin; Meomento 
Giojoso, Moszkowski; Chorus, “Now Tramp,” Bishop ; 
Piano, Waltz, Op. 84, No. 1, Moszkowski; Quartette, 
“Calm be Thy Slumbers,” Bishop ; Piano Duet, Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, No. 4, Liszt. 

Toronto, Canada, Conservatory of Music. 

Piano Solo, Scherzo, B flat minor, Chopin; Vocal, 
“ It was not to be,” Helmund ; Piano Solo, (a) Humor¬ 
esque, Grieg; (b) Gigue, A minor, Bach; Vocal, 

“Springtide,” Becker; -Piano Solo, Scherzo, Op. 35, 
Jadassohn; Vocal Duet, “ Nocturne,” Denza; Vocal, 
“0 Celestial Alda,”. Verdi; Vocal,!/ 1 Once I knew a 
poor young child,” (Migoon), Thomas; Piano Solo, 
Capriecio Brillant, Op. 22, Mendelssohn; Vocal, “Un¬ 
seen,” (Waltz Song), d’Auria; Vocal Duet, “ A Night 
in Venice,” Lueantoni. 

Lewis Music School , Woburn, Massachusetts. 

Pianoforte, Prelude and Fugue in C sharp Major, J. 
S. Bach; Rondo in A major, F. J. Haydn; Violin and 
Pianoforte, Fantaisie, (On Motives from “ William Tell, 
C. de Beriot and G. A. Obsorne ; Pianoforte, Sonata, 
Op. 26, L. Van Beethoven; Yiolin, Fantasie, “ I Lom¬ 
bardi,” (with Pianoforte Accompaniment,) H. Vieux- 
temps; Prelude, Op. 27, No, 2, Xkvier Seharwenka; 
Etude, Op. 18, No. 3, Moritz Moskowski; Berceuse, 
(Lullaby), Charles Gounod; Valse brillante, Op. 169, 
No. 2, Joachim Raff; Transcription, “ Old Folks at 
Home,” Op. 86, 8. B. Mills; Gavotte, Op. 12, Louis 
Pabst ./® 

Pupils of Miss Tersir Beckman, Kenton, 0, 

(a) Romanze, Op. 28, No. 2, Schumann; (6) Trill 
Study, Schulhoff; Vocal; “Sing, Smile and Slumber,” 
Gounod; Piano, Little Kindergarten Pieces; Piano, 
Chaconne, Durand; Piano, (a) Sonatina in C, Stoibelt; 
(b ] Waite*, A. Geibel: Piano, Little Kindergarten Pieces; 
Piano, (a) Little Swiss Scene, BurgmUlIer; (6) Waltz, 
Gurlitt; Piano, Babillage, Durand ; vocal, La Serenata, 
Schubert; Piano, («) Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, Chopin; 
(■ b ) Impromptu, Op. 142, F minor, Schubert. 

Judson Institute, Marion, Ala , A. A. Hadley Musical 

Director. 

Nocturne in G flat, Dewey; Waltz in D flat, Chopin ; 
“Sing, Birdie, Sing,” Franz; Waltz in A minor, Chopin; 
Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 1, Chopin : Song Without Words, 
No. 19, Mendelssohn; Sunny Beams, Schumann; The 
Post, Schubert; Silver Spring, Mason; Galop Caprice, 
Raff; Trio, <( Night Sinks on the Wave,” Smart. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., T. M. 

Austin Musical Director. 

Andante in F, Beethoven ; “ By Moonlight,” Bend el; 
Second Gavotte in F, Smith Wilson; Dance Ecossais, 
Baker; Waite in A flat, Moszkowski, Piano Duo, Span¬ 
ish Dance, Moszkowski; Piano B&o, Italy, from “ For 
eign Parts,” Moszkowski; Kamennoi—Ostrow, Rubins- 
tern; Rhapsodic Hongroise, Mo. 6, Liszt. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO TEACHERS. 


W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


Ques. —1. I would like to have this question discussed 
in The Etude. It is, what one should do with pupils that 
have been badly taught, and although having played for 
a long time, perhaps have not learned the rudiments of 
touch, and cannot connect two tones. When one begins 
to give such a pupil the two-finger exercise, slow trill, for 
all the fingers in turn, trying to give them some idea 
what is meant by the perfect connection of tones, ten to 
one they get discouraged, the corners of their mouth 
draw down, and they have a most woe-begone expression, 
because they think they are going back to the beginning 
and don’t know anything ; and if the teacher is conscien¬ 
tious and tries to do what he thinks is beat for the 
scholar and what they ought to have to get a good posi¬ 
tion of the hand, and put them on elementary work, 
five-finger exercises and scales, etc., so as to get them to 
play what little they do play well, ten to one they will 
get discouraged, and likely as not leave him, for telling 
them the truth about themselves, and what they must do 
to get a good legato touch. If he isn’t conscientious, 
and does not care, and permits the scholar to go along 
in her old way, giving her difficult pieces which she can¬ 
not possibly play correctly, she will be more apt to stay. 
What is the opinion of The Etude about such a case ? 

2. The second question that I should like to see dis¬ 
cussed is, What on earth is one to do with a scholar who 
either will not or cannot do as the teacher tells him ? 
Time and time, and time again, do you tell the scholar 
to do certain things, things not hard in themselves (hard 
or difficult if done slowly), as, for instance, counting 
aloud in strict time, or lifting each finger to a certain 
height, or being very careful about connecting their notes 
so as to obtain a good and clear legato, and you do it 
with them in the lesson very carefully and thoroughly, 
and say, “Now, when you practice, practice just exactly 
as I have told you and as you have done in the lesson.” 
The next time the scholars come for the lesson they play 
as though they had not the slightest idea of what you had 
told them, although they said that they had understood 
perfectly what was said in the previous lesson. I have 
sometimes said that if scholars would only do what the 
teacher told them, and followed out his directions closely, 
as they would a physician’s direction who was writing 
out a recipe for them to get put up as medicine, and how 
to take it, etc., teaching would not be as wearing and 
exhausting as it is at the present time. It is a pleasure to 
teach even rather dull scholars, if they will only try to 
do the best they can, and what their teachers tell them. 
But, what are you going to do with the scholars who 
won’t do what you tell them so clearly to, and what is in 
their power to do (I never require the impossible), not 
from obstinacy, but from inattention and carelessness, 
perhaps ; who, knowing what you want done, will not do 
it or try to do it in a thorough manner ? I would like 
both of these questions answered and discussed, and 
would like to hear the opinions of as many teachers who 
are interested, and have had similar experiences. 

Ans. — 1. It is not easy to answer the foregoing question, 
and perhaps it would be as well simply to leave it open for 
those to treat who have a call to such topics. However, 
there is only one possible.solution. It is that pupils who 
have played, no matter how long, nor how difficult pieces, 
if they cannot play legato, they must be taught to do so ; 
and this will take a vast amount of patience, of their own 
and the teacher’s as well. Both parties have to summon 
all their fortitude. The teacher must state the matter as 
easy as he can, but when, as is often the case, the want 
of legato is due to inherent poverty of musical feeling, it 
will be a considerable time before he will be able to get 
a real start of true legato. Mason’s two-finger exercises 
in broken thirds, “clinging touch,” are the very best 
possible for inducing sensitiveness in the finger points, 
lack of which is often one of the missing links of the de¬ 
sired legato. Then, too, one can do a great deal by 
assigning a suitable piece. There are certain finger 
pieces which, if practiced rapidly, conduce involuntarily 
to a finger movement. Litolff ’a Spinnlied is one of 
these. A pupil with a bad legato might not be able to 
practice this slowly to advantage, in consequence of the 
mbit to employing » ar i motion wherever there ha] 
poned to be time enough to lot it in. The same pupil, 
however, if made to play these runs very fast and light, 
will often get just the right movement. The runs can be 
practiced at a moderate speed if the touch be kept soft 
and the fingers raised high for striking while the wrist is 
carried very low. The low wrist and high fingers often 
succeed where a high wrist favors a push from the arm. 

With this class of pupils the teacher must not forget 
the weakness of human nature, but contrive to sandwich 


just as much “ sweetness and light,” as the late 
Matthew Arnold used to call it, as possible. Exercises 
awhile, then pieces awhile. Not all of either. 

2. There is no short and easy receipt for case* of thia 
kind. If it be carelessness, the remedy is to secure the 
pupil’s attention. If it be honest stupidity, you mast do 
the best you can. In almost all cases where one finally 
gets playing of good quality, it is the. result of almost a 
fabulous amount of patience and endless repetitions. Re¬ 
member how many limes you yourself have to be told a 
thing before you really know it in such manner that it 
becomes a part of your mental life and furnishing. Thd 
pupil is young ; her mind untrained ; she will need ten 
times as many repetitions. There is no way of avoiding 
them. This is what you are paid to do. In hoc signo 
vincimus. 

Ques.— Will you favor me with an answer to the fol¬ 
lowing questions ? I have a pupil who has a peculiar 
trouble with her hands, more particularly her right. 
She says it is a sensation of contracting muscles just 
below the fleshy part of the thumb. In passing the 
thumb under, in scale practice, she finds it difficult to let 
the next finger fall—-is obliged to stop and prepare the 
whole hand. Her wrist is perfectly light. If yon can 
give me any help, you will great oblige a subscriber.— 
Mrs. E. J. W. 

Ans.—A n eminent surgeon, Dr. E. Hartley Pratt, to 
whom the above question was submitted, answers that 
the trouble is nervousness. He recommends massage, 
rubbing upwards from the points of the fingers. A medi¬ 
cine called “ Hotchkiss’ Specific ” was mentioned, and 
if these fail, or work too slowly, a magnetic mitten or 
shield, to be worn at night. 

Meanwhile the practice should not be more than half tin 
hour at a time, nor for any excessive amount during the 
day. I should recommend, npon my own responsibility, 
that the practice be done softly, with as light a pressure 
as the hand can employ, and slowly. The pain is prob¬ 
ably due to an involuntary tension of muscles not em¬ 
ployed in playing; it is superinduced, most likely, by 
sympathy with the muscles actually doing work. Hence, 
when the practice is done softly, in other words, when the 
nerve .pressure is reduced to the lowest possible point 
consistent with causing the keys to move the hammers at 
all, the provocation is reduced to its lowest terms. It is 
likely that after a short time of this kind of practice 
the patient will overcome the difficulty; or, more pro¬ 
perly, the difficulty will vanish of its own accord. 
Something can be done by a voluntary “ letting go ” of 
the nerve-pressure by actual exercise .of will. If she 
pupil will experiment until she becomes conscious of 
the difference in her mental and muscular state when 
“let go” and when “ nerved up” for playing, accord¬ 
ing to her present habit, she will presently learn to 
direct and control the flow of the nerve fores, and thia 
trouble will disappear. I should have more confidence 
in this method, myself, than any surgical or medical 
appliances. When these have been tried, if be 
interesting to others to.know whether they have suc¬ 
ceeded. ■ 

---- 

THE SPECIAL FEATURES 

of The Youth's Companion for the coming year, as 
announced in the colored souvenir we have received, 
include six serial stories, and one hundred and fifty short 
stories, fully illustrated. Also tales of adventure, dins 
trated sketches of travel, humorous articles, scientific and 
historical articles, household articles, one thousand .-<aee- 
dotes, timely editorials on the leading questions of the 
day, and a whole page each week for the little ones. 
Companion has won a place in the homelife obtained by 
no other paper, and is read every week in nearly half a 
million families. With its double holiday numbers at 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s and Blaster, ito 
weekly iltogtimtecl uppiemente, its im paper ' warn- 
tiful pictures, no other weekly literary 

to® tb - ' h ‘vsih - f xSOpzpe* ' >■» cmr\ 
$1.75 a year. If you send $1.76 now you caa have it to 
January 1st free and for a full year from that date, 
including the supplements and doable holiday numbers* 
and the annual premium list, with 600 illustrations. 
Address The Youth's Companion, Boston, 


Many persons criticise in order not to Seem ignorant j 
they do not know that indulgence is a mark of the high¬ 
est culture.— Carman Sylva. 

















[For Thjb Etude.] 

SYSTEMATIC PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


It may be confidently stated that the lack of systematic 
pianoforte practice is a reason for so few really great 
pianists in America. We have, it is true, many very 
clever manipulators of the ivories, but among them we 
find no Liszts, Rubinsteins or Billows. 

Are not. the greater number of American instructors 
only too willing to experiment with their pupils instead 
of pursuing some well planned course of study ? If there 
is a lack of adherence to system among teachers, what 
can we expect of pupils? 

How many readers of this article can state that they 
have, even for the past quarter, since the summer vaca¬ 
tion, pursued some well outlined plan of pianoforte prac¬ 
tice and adhered to it strictly ? 

How many can state that they have given regular time, 
daily, to their practice? 

How many can state what their intentions are in rela¬ 
tion to their practice for the coming week, eren? 

Is it not true that, as a general thing, one practices as 
they feel like doing on the spur of the moment? Does 
any one make a success in business by simply working 
when disposed and neglecting opportunities at other 
times ? No lasting success comes to any one without hard 
and earnest work. Skipping a music iesson to see a game 
of baseball does not make a pianist. Neglect of prac¬ 
tice because one does “ not feel like it t®-day,” will not 
go a great way toward bringing America*, into prominent 
notice as an artist-producing country. 

The sooner American musicians—instructors and 
pupils alike—pursue their work on a systematic basis, 
the sooner will Americans come to the front in the ranks 
of the musicians of the world. It is the object of this 
article to awaken an interest in this matter—to bring 
about a reform. There are many excellent plans to pur¬ 
sue in arranging a system of practice that shall prove 
effectual, and, in outlining the following, the writer does 
not, for an instant, wish to have it understood that this is 
the only way to solve the problem. No plan, however 
perfect, can be relied upon as infallible. Different indi¬ 
viduals require different treatment. This plan qf prac¬ 
tice has, in the greater number of instances, proved suc¬ 
cessful : Arrange for technical study and practice, as a 
rule, to come the first thing in the daily programme of 
practice. Do not simply make technique a mechanical 
matter, but always associate with it the harmonic con¬ 
struction from which the exercise practiced is derived. 

If a scale is practiced, consider, besides the position, 
fingering, etc., the intervals composing such scale. 
Reason out the theoretical development as well as the 
practical. Do not let the mind wander from the matter 
in hand—thus avoiding absent-minded playing. He who 
lacks in art must depend largely on science for .success, 
and, however talented one may be, no great sucqfess can 
result without hard and enthusiastic work. The giving 
of attention to technique for a few moments at the begin¬ 
ning of the daily practice is of great value. The fingers 
become “ limbered ; ” the “stiffness ” of the joints pro¬ 
duced by the night’s rest can be remedied in a few min¬ 
utes. The whole body is thus awakened gradually and 
made to acquire strength (mental and physical) sufficient 
to guarantee good results. m v 

How natural it is, if we commence at the proper start¬ 
ing point, to desire to progress—step by step. Take 
Nature for our model; everything develops from a 
beginning and gradually becomes perfected systemat¬ 
ically. We never "learn of a success in anything when, 
at the beginning, the matter was started on a wrong 
plan. The greater the progress the greater the success. 
Let us apply this reasoning to our subject. The exercise 
leads to the etude or the study. The study is the link 
connecting the exercise with the piece or greater work. 
So, having given a few of the earliest moments to the 
exercise, noticing our progress with positions, fingering 
and technical part of playing, then let us proceed pro¬ 
gressively and take up the study—noticing not only the 
technical, but the artistical as well; the shading, the 
rhythm, the tempo, the phrasing, etc. Combine in the 
study the technical with the artistical. Give equal atten¬ 
tion to both. 

Having thus proceeded, take a rest, if, indeed, you 
have not already. An intermission should be taken, as 
a rule, after the exercise and study have received a cer- 
' tain amount of consideration. Here is the opportunity 
for reaction—anything to turn the thoughts into a channel 
directly away from music study. This plan will be found 
most effectual. It gives the nerves a change.. It varies 
thd monotony of too close 'an application to study. 
Having rested from twenty to sixty minutes, and acted 
according to the above idea, then go to work with a will 
to conquer some difficulty in the path of progress before 
you. Commence at once to practice some important 
work. Do not relinquish your task till some headway is 
noticeable. Avoid too long a practice at one time. 
Keep control of your nerves and temper, if necessary. 
Do not “pound ” when you get discouraged, but prac¬ 
tice, on the contrary, softer and slower. The universal 
tendency is to “ pound ’’ when the difficulties arise. Do 
■ not do it. 


You waste yous-mnergies, mental and physical:- Prac¬ 
tice a difficult passage one hand at a time, always softly, 
till sure of certainty as regards notes and fingering. 
When tolerably sure with each hand alone, then combine 
s phrase at a time. 

The above plan will be found worthy of attention by 
pupils practicing from sixty to seventy-five minutes a day 
—practice arranged something like this :— 


Technique (exercises) early as possible .. 

Study .... 

Minutes. 

. 10 to 20 

. 20 to 80 

Intermission. 


Piece............ ... 


Pupils practicing from 75 to 120 minutes daily can 
arrange something like this : — 

(Begin early in the morning.) 

Minutes. 

Technique... ..—..... 10 to 20 

Study (review).. .. — ....15 to 30 

Intermission. 


Study (advance) . .. . 

.20 to 30 

Intermission. 


Piece .. —......................... 

......30 to 40 

For from 120 to 180 minutes daily :— 
(Before 9 o’clock r. m.) 


Technique .. .. ..... 

Review study.......... .... 

Minutes. 

......20 to 30 

Intermission. 


Advance study . . .............. 

Review piece . . .. 

......30 to 40 

. ..20 to 30 

Intermission, p. m. 


Technique . .. 

Advance piece .. 

o o 
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The above plans are simply suggestive. 

The teacher is the one to arrange plans like these. It 
will be noticed that the important feature connected 
with the matter is the systematic arrangement. With 
system, success in some degree is assured. Without 
system, there is no chance of great success, if, indeed, 
there is any chance for success at all. If, among the 
readers of this article, any good results, then well and 
good. If, on the other hand, every one “knows it all,” 
and is determined to succeed without any advice, the 
writer humbly asks of such pardon for taking up their 
valuable time. The great obstacle to highest success in 
America seems to be because of the fact that the majority 
of music teachers here are too easily satisfied. Too 
much hurry. Too much hot-house ambition. “ A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” F. H. Lewis. 


[For The Etude.] 

A SETTEE STANDARD. 


BY STEPHEN A. EMERY. 


As one grows older, from year to year, one’s estimate 
of the relative importance of things usually undergoes 
important changes, and nowhere more than in music. 
The young musician, whether vocalist or instrumentalist, 
realizing the difficulties of fine execution, feels that the 
principal concentration of study and effort should be in 
this direction ; and he is still further lured on by the 
very laudable satisfaction he experiences as he over¬ 
comes obstacle after obstacle and begins to fancy himself 
“ master of the situation.” Moreover, the abundant 
applause evoked by each exhibition of executive skill is 
a great temptation to every youth to seek celebrity in the 
line of brilliant, astonishing, amazing performances. 
To a certain extent, this ambition is commendable,, so 
long certainly as execution is regarded not as an end but 
as a means, not as an opportunity for display but m a 
medium for expression. But this is too rarely the case; 
and as one conquers one technical difficulty after another, 
the temptation to concentrate one’s entire energies on 
manual or vocal dexterity is of constantly increasing 
strength, though it may be unrecognized. The ill effects 
of giving way to this are numerous, prominent among 
which may be mentioned the tendency to regard mere 
technical difficulty as the true standard of work, in judg¬ 
ing of the value of a composition. As an inseparable 
adjunct to this, arises also the too common habit of 
turning away from most pieces that call for but little 
execution. The natural results of this are too obviously 


bad to require further remark; but a glance at almost 
any collection *of recent concert programmes will show 
how general is this habit of devoting one’s self to difficult 
pieces, to the almost entire exclusion of simpler works. 
And in passing, we may not forget the reflex result of 
all this, on the general character and life of the performer- 
yes, upon the audience as ..well. This reasonless love- 
of display cannot be limited to one’s music; it wilt' 
extend to other affairs of daily character- building,, 
where its eradication is still more difficult. 

Then, too, all this glamour seriously affects every 
earnest student who may have begun with more worthy 
ambitions, with a desire to study music for what it ex¬ 
presses and for its legitimate influence on humanity* 
He sees the public carried away by a certain merit wholly 
extrinsic of music, applauding most where manual or 
vocal dexterity is the greatest and ignoring the soul of 
music, wherever by accident this might for a moment 
appear. His own estimate of musical excellence begins 
to undergo a radical change. He turns somewhaf im¬ 
patiently from the things he has loved for themselves to 
those that better please the nervous public, and gradually 
loses his purity of taste, his love for music jper se, as he 
finds himself more and more drawn into the giddy whirl¬ 
pool of executive display. But why prolong the chapter t 

On the other hand, as the earnest musician grows older, 
he begins to think more for himself, instead of accepting 
as final the verdict of the musically uneducated public. 
He asks himself why it is that he is so moved by certain _ 
compositions, some of which are difficult while others, 
equally effective, are noticeably simple. Little by little, 
the truth forces itself upon him that music possesses a 
soul of its own, and that it must be judged by its intrinsic 
merits rather than by the superficial standard of public 
applause. He thus learns to study into the intended 
meaning of what he plays or sings, far more than to think 
of its effect on his own reputation as a skillful executant. 
Examples of this are abundant in the concert programmes 
of some of the most celebrated soloists : while they give 
much that is technically difficult, they give also much 
that is within the execution of amateurs—but how do 
they give it ? In such perfection of technique and such 
refinement of expression as but comparatively few attain. 
Their thought islffct of mere display, or of mechanical 
exactness, but rather to unfold the hidden beauties and 
to interpret the mysterious language of the composer’s 
thought. For this, perfect execution is indeed indispen¬ 
sable ; but that great skill may exist without commen¬ 
surate expression is too plainly evident in the singing 
and playing that we so often find heartless and cold. 

The sooner we learn to reproduce the thought, the 
sentiment of the composer, to play music rather than 
notes, to use execution, whether simple or difficult, as a 
means rather than as an end, the sooner will our minds 
and tastes mature into a ripeness of judgment and a 
refinement of appreciation that shall 
teries in art otherwise unknown. 


RHODE ISLAND MUSIC TEACHERS, 


The annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion in Rhode Island was held in Blackstone Hall, Provi¬ 
dence, Friday, November 9th. There were morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions. The new officers elected 
were s Robert Bonner, -President; Irving P. Irons, 
Treasurer; and H. C. MacDougaSl (24 Summer Street, 
Providence), Secretary. A prize was offered by a gen¬ 
tleman, name unknown, for the best anthem, competition 
to be restricted to resident Rhode Island composers. 
The usual routine business was transacted, including a 
resolution of thanks :» our retiring I'.-csideni. A- A, 
Stanley, who has removed to Ann Arbor to take the 
Professorship of Music ie. ‘iso University of Michigan. 

We find considerable difficulty in interesting the Rhode 
Island teachers in the Association. We also find an 
unwillingness on the part of'most of the teachers to 
sacrifice for the interests of the Association and for the 
profession at large. Our experience teaches us that at 
the Day of Judgment these people, on hearing Gabriel’s 
horn, will say, “ Oh 1 I’m so sorry, but I can’t come. 
I’ve a iesson at 10 o’clock!” A little more self-denial 
and working for the common good will have a reflex in¬ 
fluence and stimulate the individual to more successful, 
work. Intelligent unselfishness pays. H. C. M. 
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MUSICAL ITEMS. 


[AJ! matter intended for this Department should be addressed to 
Mrs. Helen D. Tretbar, Box 2920, New York City.] 

HOME. 

The New York concert season was inaugurated at a 
late date this year, and November proved a month of 
first concerts. In it-—to give precedence to the oldest 
existing musical organization—the Philharmonic Society, 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, conductor, gave its initial con¬ 
cert of the winter on the 17th, with a programme that 
contained Gluck’s Overture to “Ipbigenia in Aulis,” a 
new symphony in B fiat, Goldmark, and some admirable 
“Symphonic Variations” on a Bohemias theme, op. 
78, Dvorak. The new symphony is a pleasing work of 
no great depth. Its effective and graceful Scherzo—-the 
best movement—is relieved by a trio in which the sus¬ 
tained theme is written for a solo trumpet and resembles 
a folks’ song. Herr Emil Fischer was the soloist, his 
selections being Schubert’s “ Der Doppelganger ’’ and 
“Am Meet,” orchestrated by Theodore Thomas, and 
the vocal parte of the Finale of “ Die Walkuere,” with 
which the concert closed. The first Seidl Concert in the 
tenth was given at Steinway Hall, and offered Beeth¬ 
oven’s “ Pastorals ” symphony ; an entrd act from “ The 
Three Pintos,” Weber; “The Blind Sermon of St. 
Francis of Assisi,” Liszt, orchestrated by Mottl, and 
Lalos’ Rhapsody for orchestra. Conrad Ausorge played 
the Schubert-Liszt “ Wanderer” Fantasia, and Fritz 
Kreisler, the young Viennese violinist, made his New 
York dAbut in Mendelssohn’s violin concerts.—-The first 
of the Symphony Society’s concerts, Waller Damrosch, 
director, produced Bach’s “ Concerto Grosso,” Haydn’s 
Symphony in G, Beethoven’s “ Eroica,” and portions 
of “ Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail,” Mozart, in which 
the vocalists were Mr, -fad Mrs. Theodore Toedt, Frl. 
Traubmann and Herr Mittelhauser.—The Oratorio So¬ 
ciety gave Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on the 15th.-—The 
third and fourth of Van der Stucken series of classical 
afternoon concerts took place in November « At the first 
of these concerts Alexander Lambert plhyed Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasia;” Max Bendix performed Men¬ 
delssohn’s violin concerto; Miss Jennie Dutton sang 
Scene aux Aria from “ Faust;” Spohr and the orchestra 
contributed the “ 0heron ” and “ Leonora,” No. 3, over¬ 
tures.—The Beethoven String Quartette’s first concert 
had the following programme: Rheinberger, Quartet, op. 
89, Brahms Trio, op. 101, in C minor, “ Theme and Va¬ 
riations,” Haydn, tor the club, and Mrs. M. Kirpal sang 
a number of Lieder by Brahms, Jensen and others. Mr. 
Walter Damrosch was the pianist in the Brahms Trio.— 
The first season concerts of the Arion and Liederkranz 
Societies also occurred in this month. At the latter, 
Dudley Buck’s “The Voyage of Columbus,” was sung 
by the chorus. Mr. S. B. Mills played Schumann’s 
piano Concerto, and Mme. Fursch-Madi sang Beethoven’s 
“ Ah Perfido.”—The series of Rosenthal concerts was 
begun on Nov. 13th, and the first was the occasion of 
this virtuoso’s ddbut in New York. He played Liszt’s 
E fiat concerto with the Seidl orchestra, and his piece de 
resistance was Liszt “ Don Juan” Fantasia, rendered in 
the most finished style. Master Kreisler performed 
Vieuxtemp’s “ Fantaisie Caprice,” and the orchestra’s 
members were, among others, Moszkowski’s “ Fantastic 
Procession” and Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 6 t arranged for 
orchestra,-—On the 24th, Mons. Ovidi Musin and his 
concert company ■ gave an orchestral concert at the 
Academy of Music. Mr. Van der Stucken led the 
orchestra in “ Scenes Napolitaiaer Massenet ” and 
scenes from “ The Tempest.” Van der Stucken and 
Musis gave brilliant renderings of Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto, and his own, “Second Caprice de Concert,” 
®nd as encores his “ Mazurka” and “The Carnival of 
Venice.” Mrs. Annie Louise sang the Aria of the 
Queen of Night from Mozart’s “ Magic Flute,” and 
Proeh’s Aria and Variations.—The Philharmonic Club’s 
first concert was given on Nov. 27th. The programme 
comprised a new string quartette by Rheinberger, a 
Scherzo composed for the club by Dudley Buck, and 
Hummel’s Septet, with Mr. Richard Hoffman as pianist. 
Miss Louise oturges sang a G)^§k aria, and songs by 
Tschaikowski ana Godard.— At the second symphony 
concerts Moriz Rosenthal performed Chopin’s first con 
certo, and the orchestra’s numbers were Brahms’ second 
symphony, Overture to “ Oberon,” Weber, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony,” and Mrs. Carl Alves sang 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and Franz. 

Miss Adklk Aos dkr Oh> was the pianist at the sev¬ 
enty-eighth recital of the Ladies' Musical Society at 
Omaha on November 2d. She played Schumann’s “ Car- 
naval,” Beethoven’s “ Moonlight” Sonata, And Toccata 
and Fugue, Bach-Taustg, besides a number of smaller 
works. 

Rafakl Josbfpy played at Chicago on November 
80th. His selections consisted of Sonata Chopin, Mili¬ 
tary March, Sehubert-T&usig. 

The lofra Conservatory of Music, Grinnel, la., gave 
its 189th soiree recently. Director Kimball is assisted 
in his work by Miss Arnold, of Chicago. 


Ms. Walter Damrosch announces a series of three 
symphony concerts in Brooklyn, this winter. The per¬ 
formances are to be preceded by a short explanation of 
the symphony to be played illustrated at the piano. The 
dates are fixed for November 22d, December 18th and 
'February 7th. 

At the Rochester, N. Y., festival concerts on Novem¬ 
ber 27th and 28th, the vocalists were Misses Emily 
Winant and Louise Stnrges, Mme. Fursch-Madi, and Mr. 
George Prehn. Messrs. Richard Hoffman and Max 
Bendix were the instrumental soloists, and the orchestra 
was conducted by Theodore Thomas. 

Moriz Rosenthal gave a concert at Philadelphia on 
November 22d. He was assisted by Fritz Kreisler, the 
violinist, Mile- Alma Fohstrom and Herr Mittelhauser. 

Mr. August Sfanuth gave a piano recital under the 
auspices of the American Conservatory of Music, Chi¬ 
cago. He played Suite op. 1, d’Albert, Capriecio, for 
left hand alone, Rheinberger, “ Sonata Appassionata-” 
Etudes, Chopin, and Valse, Strauss-Tausig. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas began a tour of orchestral 
concerts at Utica, N. Y., on November 26th. 

Me. Fred. Boscovitz gave an invitation concert at 
Chiekering Hall, Boston. Mr. Boscovitz played Liszt’s 
“ Twelfth Rhapsody,” “Andante,” Kirnberge, several 
Chopin numbers; three of his own compositions and 
four antique pieces by Handel, Lully, Montclair and 
John Bull. 

Mr.. F. X. Arens is giving a series of lectures at 
Cleveland upon Music as an art and a science. 

The present season of German opera at the Metropol¬ 
itan Opera House, New York, began on November 28th, 
with “ Les Huguenots,” Mme. Moran-Olden, of Leiosic, 
and the tenor, Perotti, of Bnda-Pesth, made their rnbut 
before an American audience. The season will continue 
until March 23d, 1889, and consist of sixty-three per¬ 
formances. The repertoire of the winter is varied, and 
includes such operas as “ L’Africaine, ” “Aida,” 
“ Faust,” William Tell,” “ La Juive,” “ Massaniello,” 
“ Das Kalte Herz,” as well as all of Wagner’s operas, 
among them the entire “ Ring des Niebelungen.” The 
chorus numbers eighty-five voices. 

The New American Opera Company, Gustav Hen¬ 
rietta, conductor, began a tour of the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada at New Haven, on No¬ 
vember 19th. The season just closed at Philadelphia 
numbered one hundred and fifty-four performances. 

A series of popular concerts, under Mr. Gericke’s 
leadership was begun at Music Hall, Boston, on Novem¬ 
ber 7th. Mr. George J. Parker was the soloist of the 
first. 

The debuts on American soil of Moriz Rosenthal, the 
Roumanian court pianist, and Fritz Kreisler, the young 
violinist, took place at Boston on November 9th. Liszt’s 
B Hat concerto, “ Chant Polonais,” Chopin-Liszt, with 
new variations by Rosenthal, and the “Don Juan” 
Fantasia, Liszt, gave this remarkable virtuoso an oppor¬ 
tunity for the display of his crisp touch, absolute certainty 
and wonderful technique, while the violinist was success¬ 
fully heard in Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and Hun¬ 
garian airs, Ernst. 

Philadelphia is enjoying a series of free weekly piano 
recitals by Mr. Heppe. At the first, Mr. Robert Tempest 
was the performer, playing Beethoven’s “ Senate Path6- 
tique,” Hensett’s “La Gondole,” “Etude Chroma- 
tique,” Mosehelles, “Valse,” Dvorak, and Fantasia on 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” music, Mendelssohn- 
Liszt. 

Miss Emma Hahr, a pupil of Prof. Karl Klindworth, 
will take charge of the piano department of the Elmira 
College, N. Y., on January 1st. 

Me. Edward Lloyd, the English tenor, has been 
engaged for the Cincinnati music festival of 1890, and 
after that he will make a professional tour of the United 
States. 

Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim has joined the faculty of 
the National Conservatory of Music, N. Y. 

Miss Nrally Stevens began an extended Western 
tour at Leavenworth, Kansas, on November 19th. 

Miss Madge Wickham, violinist, will make her New 
York debut at the Boston Symphony concert at Steinway, 
Hall on December 11th. 

Mr. Max Heinrich, the baritone, has gone to London, 
Eng., to live. He intends singing in many of the Eng¬ 
lish cities, where he became popular last spring. Eman¬ 
uel Moor, the pianist, will concertize with him. 

Richard Bdrmkister gave a Chopin recital before 
the Peabody Institute on November 16th. 

Mr. Chas. H. Jaryis gave the first of the twenty-fifth 
Series of his classical Soirees at the Academy of Fine 
Arte, Philadelphia, November 10. The other dates for 
this season are Deo. 15, Jan. 19, Feb. 16, March 16 and 
April 18. 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood treated his Philadelphia friends 
to an interesting recital November 24, under the auspices 
of Miss Boyer’s school. 
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FOREIGN. 

Mme. Trebklli’s numerous friends in this country 
will be pleased to learn that she has entirely recovered 
from her recent severe illness. 

CoLONNfc will produce Wagner’s symphony at his eon-, 
certs in Paris. - b 

Signora Tetrazzini will accompany Patti to South 
America next season. 

Brahms’ new “Gypsy Songs” were received with 
rejoicing at their recent production in Berlin. They 
are written for solo quartet with pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment. 

Mme. Patti has consented to “create” the r81e of 
“Juliet,” in Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” at the 
Paris Grand Opera. The composer will conduct. 

Mme. Helen Hofekirk-Wilson is still studying- in 
Vienna with Lesehetitzky, and Nanratil is her teacher in 
composition. Mme, Hopekirk will visit England soon 
and give recitals, as well as play at Mr. Manns’ con¬ 
certs. 

Jules Schulhoff, the pianist and composer, is spend¬ 
ing this winter in Berlin, but will make Dresden Ms noma 
next year. 

The remains of Gluck are also to be removed to the 
Central Cemetery, Vienna,'to be reinterred in the spot, 
devoted to the illustrious dead. 

Mlle. Marie Tietjens, a niece of the renowned 
singer, will this season make her dSbut in London as a 
concert singer. 

Little Otto Hegner, the pianist prodigy, has been 
playing in his native town. Bale, Switzerland, and will 
appear in London, Eng., next month. 

At the first concert, on Nov. 2d, of the Berlin Wagner 
Verein, Karl Klindworth, conductor, the overture and 
several vocal numbers from the “ Barber of Bagdad,” 
Peter Cornelius, were given. 


THE LIBERATION OF THE SING TIMES, 


Editor of The Etude:— 

So far as this subject practically concerns players on 
instruments, we know from experience that years of 
exercise will so stretch the accessory slips that they will 
no longer interfere with the free use of the fingers. 
Dr. Forbes asserts and substantiates the fact that sever¬ 
ing these slips does in a few days just what is achieved 
by the exercise of years. The process is easily ex¬ 
plained. Tlgg accessory tendons, or slips, are severed, 
and nature immediately sends out an exudation from the 
severed ends, uniting them again as before, only some-_ 
what longer. This added length relieves the hand of 
that tight, semi-crippled feeling which has been ex¬ 
perienced, to his sorrow, by every player in whose hands 
the slips are present, and against which he must contend 
until years of exercise have brought relief. The whole 
matter, after carefully weighing the pros and eons, re¬ 
solves itself, in my own mind, to this question: Shall we 
spend ten or twenty years contending against a difficulty 
wMeh might be removed by the aid of a skillful surgeon 
in two or three days? Yours truly, 

E. M. Bowman. 

Soprano Singer Wanted. —A first-class soprano, who 
can teach, and also lead the musical service in. a large 
Episcopal Church, is wanted in a Southern city. A 
churchman preferred. Address, stating qualifications, 
Win. A. Walton, Augusta, Ga. 
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PUBLISHERS BOTES. 


With this issue a very large number of our paid-up 
subscriptions expire. Just at this time we are setting up 
in type our entire subscription list. If you receive a 
“ Notice of Expiration” with this issue, please inform 
the publisher at once if you wish the paper stopped, and 
save the trouble and expense of setting your name in 

Etude is dependent, for its support, chiefly on 
teachers who take the journal and recommend it to 
pupils. Teachers might use The Etude more than they 
do to awaken a greater interest among their pupils. The 
Etude appeals as much to pupils as teachers. The 
music pages are well worth studying. Not everything 
printed is suitable to every pupil, but in the large mass 
of music and articles published during the twelve months 
there is something to be found for every one. It is well 
worth the trial for teachers to canvass their classes 
during this month and send in The Etude rich returns. 
We promise to do our part in the next twelve months. 
The- Etude was never in better condition than at pres¬ 
ent. It has the strongest corps of editors that can be 
procured. Its list of contributors embraces the leading 
writers on music. Examine the premium list found 
elsewhere in this issue; some of the presents given may 
induce teachers to get up a club of subscribers. 

The exquisite little picture in this issue, “I’ll Sing You 
a Little Song” will make a splendid Christmas present. 
It will be acceptable to the old or young, whether musical 
or not. It will be sent postpaid, put up very securely 
in a strong tube, for only 60 cents. It will be mounted 
on fine card paper and printed in india ink. It is one of 
the finest steel engravings in the market. When placed 
in a suitable frame will make a handsome ornament for 
any parlor. 

The engraving of this picture is the work of the cele¬ 
brated Sartain of this city, who was paid several hundred 
dollars for this work alone. The picture is copyrighted 
by the publisher of The Etude, and can only lje«procured 
through him. No deduction is made to any from the 
price named, but when five or more copies are taken a 
liberal deduction will be given. The engraving you will 
receive from us for 60 cents, will sell for $2.00 in any 
art store. In selecting your presents for your friends at 
Christmas don’t forget “I’ll Sing You a Little Song.” 

The bound copies of The Etude for 1888 will be ready 
soon after the issue is out. They will be sold at the 
u§nal price, $2.60, postage paid. Many teachers use 
their regular subscription with pupils, and then buy a 
new bound volume for the library. All the material of 
The Etude has an enduring value. This is proved by 
the constant demand for back volumes. Vols. l, n and 
hi are entirely exhausted, and hundreds of these could 
have been sold were they to be had. Of Volume iv 
there are only twelve full volumes remaining. These will 
doubtless be taken np at once. Of Volume v there are 
about 40 copies still on hand; they can be had unbound 
at the usual subscription price; of the current Volume we 
have yet a good supply, but all will in time b# exhausted. 
They will never again be replaced. 

Is another column will be found a new premium list, 
the principal attraction of which is the grand premium 
of an upright piano. This will positively be awarded to 
the one sending the largest number of subscribers from 
December 16th to June 15th of next year. The piano 
will be one that will retail for not less than $500. One 
feature about the affair which commends itself to every 
reader is that those competing for the grand premium are 
entitled also to the regular premium. Our friends who 
desire to try for this premium can have blanks and circu¬ 
lars and sample copies sent to them on application. The 
Etude is a journal that can be introduced into every 
household, and it will prove not a difficult task to solicit 
a subscription from every one owning a piano or organ. 

Studies in Phrasing, 2d Vol. —For some time past 
Mr. Mathews has had in active preparation the second 
volume of “ Phrasing and Interpretation. ” This volume 
will not be supplementary to the first volume, but is a 
distinctively independent work, which will be appro- 

K 'ate to follow Volume I, or studies of similar grade. 

e work will contain, besides many pagsft of introduc¬ 
tion treating of the principles of interpretation, method 
of study, etc., sixteen pieces-used as illustrations. A 
list of these pieces will be found in our advertisement 
columns. They are happily chosen, covering the whole 
field of piano literature from Bach to the present time. 
These pieces receive a complete revision with copiou 
annotations, careful fingering, and above all, full mar k 
of phrasing. The snccesa of Volume I is a guarantee 
for the worth of this new volume. As this work will be 
used largely in education, it is of the greatest importance 
that an examination be had) to judge of its merit. In order 

work- ws wilhwnd ne 

B y only to any teacher sending 50 cents to the pub- 
ar before tbsiworki* issued. Th® price, as will be 
. from the advertisement, is $1.50. 


A Sonatina Album will be issued in January. All 
works now extant of this kind are in the cheap editions of 
Peters, Litolff, etc., and contain only old works. In this 
new work of ours many modern pieces will be included. 
As much as possible only one piece by an author will 
appear, but that will be one of the choicest. The pieces 
selected for our album are much simpler than are found 
in, for instance, Kohler’s Sonatina Album, published by 
Peters, as we are convinced that many of Kohler’s selec¬ 
tions are too difficult. We will, as Kohler has done, in¬ 
clude other pieces besides sonatinas. We claim supe¬ 
riority for the forthcoming work over all such works, on 
the following important features: The variety of pieces 
by the best writers; the work of editing; every piece 
will be closely fingered and annotated ; the book will be 
graded according to difficulty. An introduction gives 
the history and outline of the sonata. All these points 
will receive more attention than in any other known 
work. 

The contents we are not prepared to give in full, but 
the following pieces are already selected and ready for 
printing:— 

Reyloff, Ed., “The Fuchsia.” Gade, op. 36, No. 1, 
“The Christmas Bells.” Grieg, “Album Leaf.” 
Spindler, op. 136, No. 1, “Sonatina,” 4 hds. Bach, 
J. S., “ Little Prelude.” Schumann, op. 16, No. 7, 
“Happy Enough.” Haydn, “From Sonata in D.” 
Heller, op. 46, No. 8, “ Etude.” Diabelli, op. 168, No. 
3, “Sonatina.” Jadassohn, J., op. 17, No. 3, “Chil¬ 
dren’s Dance.” Chopin, op. 9, No. 2, “Nocturne.” 
Hummel, op. 62, “ Rondo.” Steibelt, D., “Turkish 
Rondo.” Lange, op. 114, No. 1, “Sonatina.’-’ Stei¬ 
belt, “Sonatinain C.” Schmidt, op. 14, No. 1, “ Sona¬ 
tina in C.” Lichner, op. 149, No. 6, “Sonatina in D.” 
Dnssek, “ La Matinee Dondo.” Beethoven, “Sonatina 
in G.” Burgmuller, “ Rondeletto.” Mendelssohn, op. 
72, No. 3, “ Children’s Pieces.” Kullak, op. 81, No. 
3, “ Grandmother Tells a Shuddering Tale.” Smith, Sey¬ 
mour, “ Dorothy.” Kuhlau, op. 20, No. 1, “ Sonatina.” 
Clementi, op. 36, No. 1, “ Sonatina.” Schubert, op. 
143, No. 3, “ Andanta.” 

The book will cost about $1.25, and will be bound in 
neat paper cover. 

We have now an offer to make to our patrons. We 
■will send the book, postpaid . to any one sending 50 cents 
before January 1st, 1889. The plates used in the work 
are precisely the same as those used in sheet music. 
The paper will be equally as good as that used in sheet 
music. The pieces, if purchased separate in sheet form, 
would cost about $5.00. Many teachers will find it an 
advantage to enclose a $1.00 bill in a letter and receive 
two copies. 


For a long time the extension of our business demanded 
the introduction of pianos and organs, and at last we 
are able to announce that we are prepared to furnish 
pianos and organs to our patrons. In contemplating this 
addition to our growing business a difficulty confronted 
us—the make of piano to recommend and handle. After 
a thorough search, we found an instrument which met 
our unqualified approvals It is the Prestien Piano, 
made in this city. The instrument is made entire by 
Louis Prestien, who is a skilled workman of some thirty 
years’ experience in the business. The piano is in every 
way first-class, only the best material is put into every 
part of the instrument. Heretofore, the instrument was 
sold only in this city and vicinity, where the piano has a 
fine reputation. The capacity of the factory has not been 
large, but recently important additions have been made 
and new life has been infused into the concern. We 
have been made general agents for the sale of the piano, 
and give our patrons the benefit of factory prices. The 
instrument, is every way first-class and equal in tone and 
workmanship to the leading makes. Circulars will be 
sent free to any one on application. 


A PEW PRESS NOTICES. 


“ How to Understand Music.” “ Judging from the 
subjects he treats, and recognizing the author’s masterly 
skill as a writer, I cannot hesitate to recommend this 
book, both to teachers and pupils. Yes, even those who 
are not studying the art will find it a most useful addition 
to their libraries. I am glad to see the stock of literary 
works on music increasing, and especially that American 
writers are coming forward with such productions.”— 
Karl Merz. 

“ These chapters have little or no organic connection 
swith each other, as, indeed, the author has himself indi- 
scated by his title of ‘ Musical Miscellanies.’ Mr. 
1 ath ' s is an ex ie k « ;ed ai d -in - it i rit« r and * clear 
thinlHis , < . er n r ting have established his r« >u- 
tation in that regard. The present work will net detract 
from his standing as a writer. This set of essays is 
worthy of a place in every musician’s library. The pub¬ 
lisher’s part of the work has been well done. It is legi¬ 
bly printed on good paper, and neatly bound in much the 
same style as Mr, Mathews’ original volume on 1 How 
to Understand Music.’ ”— Kunkd's Musical 


“ The second volume of * How to Understand Music,’ 
by W. S. B. Mathews, is on our table. This is doubtless 
the most concise, historical and philosophical treatise 
now within the reach of music students. Mr. Mathews 
.is conceded to be one of America’s most prefound music 
scholars, and in this work he has shown a master hand. ”— 
The Echo. 

“ The second volume of W, 8. B. Mathews’ * How to 
Understand Music,’ a collection of essays upon various 
branches of the art, some ‘ sketchy ’ and others elabor¬ 
ate, but all interesting and brightly written. Wagner is 
considered in three chapters, Schubert and Berlioz each 
have a chapter, and then follow essays on the psycho¬ 
logical relations of music, the theory of piano teaching, 
the tonal system, the tonic sol-fa as an educational factor, 
the latter two chapters being extremely valuable op account 
of the amount of knowledge brought into their limits, self 
culture in music, the Greek drama and modern opera 
and a brief view of musical history. Among the special 
features of interest is the series of letters published in . 
the discussion of piano teaching, that come from Teresa 
Careno, W. H. Sherwood, Dr. William Mason, B. J. 
Lang, Louis Maas, Mme. Rive-King and ..others. Per¬ 
haps one of the essays destined to be most popular is 
that of ‘ Self Culture in Music,’ in which the writer, 
after pointing out the methods to follow, declares that 
the student obliged to depend on his own resources need 
not despair of reaching a high degree of usefulness, and 
possibly of honor, as the moat favored student.” 

“Prof. John C. Fillmore’s * Lessons in Musical His¬ 
tory,’ an outgrowth, as the author tells us, of his own 
efforts to interest his pupils in the history of music. With 
172 pages methodically arranged, Prof. Fillmore here 
gives a consise sketch, or outline, of music, instrumental 
and vocal, from the early centuries to the present era, 
and accompanies the text wi th side heads and questions 
for the teacher’s benefit. The abundance of information 
that is concentrated into this limited compass is astonish¬ 
ing, and yet withal the author has not made his work 
dreary with names and dates, but of live interest to the 
reader.”— Boston Journal. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STUDYING- AND 
CRAMMING. 


BY DR. A. C. MACKENZIE, 
Royal Academy of Music, London. 


There are two very different methods of aequirin, 
knowledge of any kind. One is a healthful mode, an 
productive of lal$|ngly beautiful results; the other is of 
little or no use. Good work is rarely done by sudden 
impulses or in a fitful manner. It is the well-ordered 
division of the working day, and the obstinate persever¬ 
ance in systematic study which commands ultimate suc¬ 
cess. Youth is the season when work is lightest, and 
when impressions are most easily received and retained. 
Few, if indeed any, prominent musicians began to study 
late in life. Even a man of genius like Schubert felt 
keenly, during the last few years of his life, that his early 
training had not been sufficiently thorough. And at the 
very time of his death he had intended to subject him¬ 
self to a severe course of counterpoint in order to satisfy 
himself. He attached great importance to a proper and 
thorough knowledge of the elements of music. 

An intimate acquaintance with the general laws of 
part-writing, modulation, etc., not only heightens one’s 
enjoyment when he listens to music, but enables him to 
understand the intentions of the composers much more 
easily, while it is of the greatest assistance in helping 
him to read music at first sight. Therefore, teachers 
and students should give as much attention to the study 
of harmony as possible. The amateur aa well as the 
professional musician is apt to become confused among 
the different systems and methods of harmony, and the 
question is often asked: “ Which book do you recom¬ 

mend? Which method shall I pursue ?” Now in former 
times, not so very long ago, the idea was prevalent that the 
study of harmony ought to be wrapped up in as much 
mystery as was conveniently possible. Many of the 
books on harmony and counterpoint tend more to confuse 
the student than to aid him. The tendency of the 
present moment is, however, to make the science as con¬ 
cise and clear, as possible. The simplest method is 
assuredly the best. 

After a considerably varied and extended professional 
lift f am happy >< say th my own p -• sonj ! «st< s not 
• mfir ed to any p irt ai - hoi I of ;< n j osi ioi W tile 
I admire Wagner, and revel in a complicated score of 
Berlioz or Wapa«r 4 I can enjoy quite as much the sim¬ 
plest sonata of Mozart. 

No confidence should be placed in those who preach 
that musical art has already gone too far—-that it is 
incapable of further healthy development. Neither 
should we pin our faith upon the eccentric ideas of those 
who ignore everything bat that music which is strictly of 
modern growth. We may, if we seek, find good in the 
KitisihlofyeBteE ty and also of to-day.-— Musical Stand¬ 
ard. 
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[For The Etude.] 

SOME MUSICAL BLUFDEBS. 

BY EUGENE THAYER, MUS. DOO. 

Blunder Thirty-fifth, —To attempt to teach before 
you know anything about it. I think I have briefly 
referred to this matter before, but the subject needs 
a thorough ventilation. Hundreds of young people, 
usually the children of people in former affluent circum¬ 
stances, have taken up the teaching of music as the only 
genteel way of getting a living. They know that they 
know nothing about teaching; they can play a little, and 
that is all. Now, teaching is a great art which must be 
learned. Even so great a man as Beethoven could not 
teach; he had knowledge enough, but he lacked the one 
thing essential. He did not know how to teach , and bis 
one pupil, Ferdinand Ries, left him in disgust after a fair 
trial of three months. These modern novices try to 
teach because they say they must live ; and I suppose we 
must admit that they really want to. That is certainly 
laudable and desirable, but why not honestly learn to do 
what they claim to do? “ He is twice tired who works 
with dull tools.” Why don’t they learn how, and not 
only make their work much better, but much easier ? And 
why not earn more money by working in a more success¬ 
ful way? Only those who have successfully passed through 
all the phases of teaching can give you this information. 
The cost is merely nominal, and can be quickly earned 
back again ten times over by increased success and pa¬ 
tronage. Teach by all means, but learn how the first 
thing. When you see somebody else having better suc¬ 
cess than you, it is a sure sign that they know more about 
it than you do. Why be content wick! such a state of 
things ? 

Blunder Thirty'-sixth. —To be afraid to do a good 
thing. “ Heaven and earth fight in vain for a coward.” 
Of course, your reason is that there is risk in the matter. 
Well, there is risk in being born : you might have been 
born a girl or a boy, and where would you have been 
then? There is a man in New York city who came here 
with only five dollars in his pocket, and he is now worth 
twice five millions. How did he do it ? Not by timorous 
management, you may be sure. As fast §fs be could get a 
dollar he put it into his business until bis business could 
not use all that came in. It improved so fast that he 
could not spend the income of it. His name is Robert 
Bonner. Talk about method, there it is for you ! Much 
of the well-meant effort of young teachers reminds one 
of the venerable distich beginning— # 

“ Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale ; 

And all the water he had got 
Was in his mother’s pail,” 

Rouse up to larger things ; you won’t catch any whales 
or anything else until yon dare to fish in deeper waters. 

Blunder 37th.— To wait because there are obstacles 
in the way. In the first place, they are generally in your 
imagination. If they are indeed real, a little genuine 
courage will speedily put them out of sight. Dash 
squarely at them. You will remember that this was 
the only way Belleroghon and Pegasus could slay the 
Chimera. Your answer is “I can’t.” Now, it is just 
this weak confession which makes yon so weak; and 
while yon wait for one set of obstacles to disappear, 
another set will arise. Simply trample down the whole 
collection. Napoleon’ b motto was “ l’audace, l’audace, 
et toujours l’audace,” and the cause of his final defeat 
was that he ate so, ranch dinner that his “always bold¬ 
ness ” gave away to the stomach-ache. 

Blunder 88th —To blunder any way. When you do 
it the first time, it is simply a mistake; it is not a blun¬ 
der until you repeat it. The obvious lesson is, to let 
yonr experience teach yon; that is, watch the events of 
your daily life, and then discard all plana/and methods 
which do not work well. If a plan looks right and 
emanates from one yon know to be right, try it. It may 
be risky; so is anything: Too far east is west, and too 
much caution is just as bad as hone at all. Yon have 
got to risk something. The man who didn’t dare eat his 
dinner f6r fear of choking to death died of starvation. 
It was risky either way. . 


THE ETUDE. 

Blunder 89th.— -To think yon save money by pur¬ 
chasing cheap things. A recent experience brought this 
out in a new light. An acute attack of inflammation of 
the lungs, which for a time seemed alarming, called in 
five physicians, at two dollars per man ; total, $10. None 
of them could do anything; and one real doctor was 
called, at $10 per man, and in twenty-four hours had 
things put in good and secure condition. The money 
paid to the cheap men was ail thrown away, because 
they could do just nothing at all except to look wise and 
act foolish. The ten dollars man was not only the cheap¬ 
est, but the best, because he could do the business. The 
others, like all cheap things, were “pretty good,” “about 
right,” “good enough for common cases,” and so forth 
in a slough of incompeteney. Cheap things are cheap, 
because they are worth less ; (worth less than good ones). 
Do you see ? 

There is no fact so hard to understand as this, espe¬ 
cially as applied to musical study. Cheap things are 
always treacherous, for they leave you helpless just when 
you are most in need of help. If you do not believe this, 
just buy some cheap eggs for breakfast once, and then 
tell us your opinion of “ pretty good ” egga. It is bad 
to be deceived by others, but most wofully bad when 
you cheat yourself. Think over these things a little after 
you read them, and accept many wishes for a happy new 
year! 


[For The Etude.] 

AI0THES SWABM OF Bs. 


FOR THE YOUNG AND INEXPERIENCED TEACHER. 


BE COURAGEOUS. 

Prompted by various motives, you have chosen the 
privileges and duties of teaching, possibly with much 
anxiety concerning success. You realize the great differ¬ 
ence between the teachers of highest repute and your¬ 
self, yet they were once as you are, inexperienced and 
little known. By the use of similar methods of work 
you may become as they are. Set your ideal high, work 
persistently and courageously, and experience will make 
your services correspondingly valuable. 

BE PROGRESSIVE. 

Not all of wisdom was contained in your instruction 
book, nor embodied in your last teacher. Methods of 
instruction vary from decade to decade, be therefore 
ready to adopt anything valuable. Emerson’s remark, 
“ If you would lift me, you must be on higher ground 
than I,” will furnish food for reflection, and will doubtless 
cause you to 

be studious. 

In addition to earnest study of the works you are to 
use in teaching, and of many others by which you gain 
enlarged capabilities for self, you will need a knowledge 
of musical history and biography. Have you seen the 
Chautauqua Music Handbook, with its suggested course 
for reading ? Be not dismayed at the suggestion to study 
Harmony and Counterpoint. The number of students 
of both sexes who win success in these branches is 
largely increasing. Keep in mind the three ideals of 
excellence upheld by the American College of Musicians, 
and determine to reach the first one, at least. Thus 
having made good preparations for work, 

be confident. 

The fact that a pupil is willing to study with you is 
proof of his confidence in your greater knowledge and 
skill. If you have even one per cent, more ability than 
he, you can surely aid him to that extent. As you went, 
so guide him. 

BE POSITIVE. 

Underlying everything that you say and do musically 
should be good reasons. It is the pupil’s privilege to 
know why he must be obedient to your wishes, ana his 
obedience is more profitable to you both if his inquiries 
are satisfied. Be ready to quote authorities,-and Having 
good oneB, to abide consistently by their suggestions. 

BE DEFERENTIAL. 

Authorities differ concerning many things in technique 
and style. Other methods wan yours may produce 
equally good results, therefore do not claim to nave the 
only true method. 

BE PUNCTUAL. j 

Your pupil has engaged a certain portion of your time j 
per week. You expect him to use and pay for it, and the 
conrts-in-law warrant your expectation ; he then has a 
right to expect from yon a strict punctuality in lesson j 
hours, and that postponements ana other irregularities j 
be retraced to a minimum. 


BE HONEST. 

If yonr pnpil lias engaged sixty minutes as the lesson 
hour, do not defraud him by using, for your own private 
business, ten minutes, or even five, daring' that lesson. 
Too frequently have teachers erred in this direction and 
brought, all unconsciously, our profession into disrepute. 

BE INTERESTED. 

While yon are studying your pupil to discover Ms pe¬ 
culiarities of disposition in order to be of greatest service 
to him, he is also watching you and can quickly tell 
whether you have real or assumed interest in aim. 'Use 
enthusiastic teacher sees progress, points with foil 
faith to larger possibilities of acquirement, and expects 
glorious results. 

BE PATIENT. 

That goes without saying. The impatient teacher is 
an absurdity. 

IBIS HELPFUL® 

By clear statements of duty, by explicit definitions and 
explanations, by suggestions of supplementary reading, 
by judicious words of appreciation. Be ready to play 
the pupil’s lesson after be has played to you, remember¬ 
ing the remark of old Dr. Johnson, “ Every art is best 
taught by example.” 

A good suggestion is the old one, “ Never tell a pupil 
what yon can by any means get him to tell you;” thus 
you will seethe force of Coleridge’s remark, “ We cannot 
make another comprehend our knowledge until we first 
comprehend his ignorance.” Ponder also one other quo¬ 
tation from Emerson, “ There is no chance in results.” 

E. B.Btory, a. o. m. 


The ambition to become a fast reader often proves 
disastrous to the pupil. I have yet to see the rapid 
reader—that is, specially so—who was a finished per¬ 
former or a thoughtful artist. I do not wish to be under¬ 
stood that I consider it impossible that a cultured musi¬ 
cian should be a good reader, especially an intelligent 
one. This is mv point: By studying in a masterful 
manner, the student ultimately may hope to read with 
even a large degree of detail. While he may become a 
good reader from his higher qualities, he will surely 
never obtain these higher qualities by too frequent indul¬ 
gence in sight reading. 1 would like to be understood 
by the reading of a composition as bringing out all of its 
higher qualities, rather than a rapid jingling of its notes. 

Culture* also a safeguard against pedantry. Of all 
the dry and useless phases of degeneration into which 
the musician may fall, the state of mind where the love 
for display of knowledge is given precedence over the 
beautiful and spiritual in music is the most harmful. 
Teachers need specially to guard against this error, both 
in their teaching and in themselves. In this light, too 
much knowledge is about as dangerous as too little.— 
F. R. Curtis.— American Art Journal. 


CLUBBING RATES WITH “THE 
ETUDE.” 


We will send any of the following periodicals and Tee 
Etude for the price named in the second column. 


Pub. WUb 
price. Xtuds. 

Century Magazine.... $4.00 6.00 

St. Nicholas..... 3.00 4.00 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly... 1.25 2.30 

Independent (N. Y.). 3.00 4.00 

Peterson’s Magazine. 2.00 8.00 

American Gardener........... 1.00 2.25 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 4.00 4.75 

“ “ Popular Monthly. 8.00 4.00 

“ “ Sunday Magazine. 2.60 8.50 

“ “ Piea»an| Hours. 1.75 8.00 

Harper’s Magazine. 4.00 4.50 

“ Weekly. 4.00 4.75 

11 Bazar. 4.00 4.75 

“ Young People. 2.00 8.00 

Youth’s Companion (new subscribers only). 1.75 2,75 

Domestic Monthly. 1.60 2.60 

Godey's Lady’s Book.-. 2.00 8.00 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 8.00 8.50 

American Musician... 4.00 4.60 

Atlantic Monthly (new subscribers only).... . 4.00 4. 76 

New York Observer (new sub. only). 8.26 8.75 

Home Journal (New York). 2.00 3.00 

Scientific American. 2.60 8.60 

Scribner’s Magazine. 8.00 4.00 

Demorest’s Magazine. 2,00 &O0 

Voice... 1.60 8.60 

Wide Awake. 2.40 8.46 

Leisure ours..1.00 8.26 


LET US HATE 0ULTUEED PIAHISTS. 

































THE OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE OF A 
MUSIC TEACHER, 


BY J. C. FILLMORE. 


M. T. N. A. 


The writer, in correspondence with an old friend, an 
excellent musician and teacher, lately asked him why he 
had heretofore declined to become a member of the M. 
T. N. A., and received the following as a part of the 
reply 

“ When the lawyers, the physicians, the apothecaries, 
the men of science form an association, each must be a 
man of quality and of good repute. Not one is permitted 
to practice who is unworthy. In our profession it is 
vastly different. There is no standard. Every school¬ 
girl, in order to earn a little pin-money, teaches for what 
she can get, and this same school girl, if she pays two 
dollars, is received into the M. T. N. A. Bv permitting 
this she is not bettered and you are lowered, unless the 

M. T. N. A. be an association, a society, for alleviating 
the condition of school-girl teachers. TKfe “college” 
is all right; but how many men of standing would be 
willing to place themselves before a self-constituted body 
in order to learn whether they are worthy? If they are, 
they know it already, and if they are in doubt, they 
won’t run the risk of having the doubt confirmed, when 
the answer might possibly be a negative one.” 

I answered this letter privately, but I have thought 
that it might be useful to discuss the matter publicly. 

J. C. F. 

My Dear Friend :—I agree with your premises. Allow 
me to explain, if I can, why my conclusions, as exem¬ 
plified in my conduct, have been so different from your 
own. 

1. The irresponsible condition of our profession seems 
to me a reason why musicians are not lowered by joining 
the national association. If membership in the M. T. 

N. A. did imply anything like equality of rank, I could 
not wonder that you should decline to put yourself on a 
level with those who are not “ musicians” in any other 
sense than that in which pupils in a primary school may 
be said to be “scholars.” It would be absurd, of course, 
for a professional musician who has had perhaps six to 
twelve years of severe study in preparation and from five 
to twenty more of professional activity and experience to 
put himself in any position which would ^triply that his 
knowledge, ability and skill were no more than those of 
a young teacher who has had six months or a year of 
instruction, and but limited experience as a teacher. 
But I do not see how membership in the M. T. N. A. 
can be taken to imply anything of the sort. Everybody 

-knows just what the basis of the association is. I am 
not aware that any musician of high standing, and there 
are a good many such in the M. T. N. A., has ever felt 
that his dignity was compromised or his professional 
standing imperiled merely by associating with young 
lady teachers on such terms as prevail there. Nor have 
I ever heard a word from the young lady members of the 
M. T. N. A. implying any thought on their part of assum¬ 
ing any other than a modest position. They go there, 
so far as I have observed, as learners, and consider it a 
privilege to listen to the lights of the profession and to 
be instructed. 

2. The M. T. N. A. is , in part at least, “ a society for 
alleviating the condition of school-girl teachers.” The 
condition of the music-teaching profession being such as 
you describe, and likely to continue so for a long time to 
come, whatever brings inexperienced teachers together, 
brings them into more or less close contact with the best 
minds of the profession, gives them impulse and stimulus, 
and opportunity to hear essays, discussions, recitals, 
orchestral concerts, etc., is a distinct gain to musical cul¬ 
ture and nrogrcf::;. The M. T. N. A. hasctone this, to a 
certain extent, for the past twelve years, and has de¬ 
served support for that reason. Besides, it has been of 

Toiftt. value to many of us who are neither young nor in- 
eed. We owe to the M. T, N. oA. meetings 
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I have felt, on several occasions, at the M. T. N. A. 
meetings, proud of our rising American musicianship 
and of the happy and vigorous expressions of the essays. 
All this is a help and a gain and is in the direction of real 
progress. 

4. For all these reasons, I ask you to join us, at least 
for a time. I think I fully appreciate your reasons for 
holding aloof until now, and sympathize with them. I 
know that the M. T. N. A. is open not only to the young 
and ignorant, but to the old and ignorant, and also to the 
cranks, the charlatans, and the politicians, who are, un¬ 
fortunately, to be met with now and then in our profes¬ 
sion as well as in others. But these are also to be found 
in associations of doctors, lawyers, school teachers and 
even clergymen. In all these professional associations 
there are men who think it the acme of honor to get 
elected to office, no matter what the quality of the suffrage 
may be. You and I would rather have the good opinion 
of a few whom we respect and revere than be elected 
President of the Universe by the votes of “ them asses,” 
unless the conditions of election happened to coincide 
with our convictions and to be compatible with our self- 
respect. But there are many who do not feel so. In 
every profession, too, there are cranks who have pet 
notions, more or less wild, who urge them loudly and per¬ 
sistently, and whose vanity is terribly wounded if sober- 
minded men venture to oppose them. I grant you that 
such elements are undesirable, and that their supremacy 
in the M. T. N. A. would be nearly or quite intolerable. 
But will it not be time to withdraw from it, and leave it to 
its own device, when it has become clear that sanity, in¬ 
telligence and character have no further chance of a 
preponderant influence ? I think I may venture to promise 
you that, when it becomes clear that ignorance, quackery, 
chicanery and selfishness are to be the controlling force 
in the M. T. N. A., I will join you in “ letting it severely 
alone but I ask you to give it a year or two of trial. 
I think it worth considerable trouble and exertion. 


MUSICAL TALENT. 

J. S. VAN CLEVE. 

It is certainly not easy to define just what musical 
talent is, for it is many things. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
said that a man of extraordinary mental energy could be 
whatever he chose, and a difference in the kind of genius 
was determined either by will or by circumstances; 
but this dogma, unluckily, like too many of the worthy 
doctor’s dicta, was a sieve which.will not hold water. It 
is neither confirmed by history, nor by the fundamental 
laws of that science of man which, under various names 
of phrenology, anthropology, physical psychology and the 
like, is now almost universally accepted. Musical talent 
is not precisely parallel with poetic genius, for that is an 
aptitude and originality in only one species of literary 
art, whereas by talent for music we may mean anything, 
from the philosophic speculations of Marks, or Hanslick, 
or Hueffer, to the intuitive spontaneous creativeness of 
Mozart; from the marvelous sight-reading and phenome¬ 
nal performance of Liszt, to the almost hysterical emo¬ 
tionality of the novelist George Eliot. Musical talent 
might be called the complete analogue of the talent of 
the poet, the orator, the novelist and the actor, for it 
embraces all the nature of man, and may be constructive, 
reproductive or contemplative. It touches the entire 
being, and hence is many-sided. It may be referred, 
however, to three general heads, viz., the physical, the 
intellectual, the spiritual. We at one time find a person 
with a perfect physical organism, good elastic fingers, 
lithe, strong body, and a quick mechanical mind; then 
we say, “here is a talent for playing.” Now the same 
or nearly the same aptitudes of this kind would be needed 
for playing on several of the leading instruments, even 
two so widely different as the violin and the pianoforte, 
and we must look to some mental difference to determine 
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a good performer on these two keyed instruments con¬ 
structed out of one and the same individual. Then again, 
there is such a thing as a lip for the flute, a genius for 
the trombone, and even the drummer is born as much as 
made. In the second rank we find the professional 
theorist. He has a clear mathematical head, a love of 
abstract ideas, a quick perception of subtle inter-relations, 
and either as an analytical scholar in the works of Others, 
or as a diligent constructor of theories of musical phi¬ 
losophy, he is useful and much to be admired. In the 
third rank is the emotional musician, he who feels keenly, 
profoundly and sustainedly that spiritual significance that 
is loosely and vaguely entitled the soul of music. The 
supreme illustration of the player was Liszt, of the the¬ 
orist pure and simple perhaps Marks will serve as well 
as any, and of the composer solely and absolutely Richard 
Wagner. Liszt, of course, had the genius of a composer 
in some measure ; Marks did some rather dry scholastic 
work of that kind, but Wagner had no faculty in playing 
any instrument. Nearly all great musicians had-at least, 
two of these phases of talent equally developed; thus 
Bach was a great constructor and a great organist, both. 
Mozart and Beethoven were virtuoso pianists, and in¬ 
cur time men like Rubinstein challenge our wonder 
equally in both directions. Perhaps there is no such 
thing as purely mechanical, purely intellectual, or purely 
emotional talent, and certainly industry is by no means- 
an invariable concomitant of genius witness, in literature 
Coleridge, and in music Rossini. 

G?EN FOE, DISCUSSION. 

BY C. W. LANDON. 

In teaching the legato touch to a young beginner, 
would you require him to play with only the power of 
tone that comes from the fall of the linger, with the 
weight of the arm resting on the key held down ? or, 
shall he be taught to lift the finger for a stroke? Shall he 
reinforce the stroke with muscular help from the arm ? 
If he lifts the finger, strikes the key, or uses the arm to¬ 
rn ake the tone, will it be possible for him to ever get a 
sympathetic, smooth and sweet legato ? 

Is it possible to keep a beginner interested in his prac¬ 
tice, arsd foaJiim to find musical enjoyment in his work 
from the first 1 ? or, must we fall back on the old state¬ 
ment, that it takes from one to four or five terms of les¬ 
sons before the pupil has technic enough to play anything; 
that has music in it ? Acknowledging the fact, that an 
interested pupil, studying that in which he finds pleasure, 
will learn rapidly, is it worth while to sacrifice exercises- 
and technical studies for those that have a musical con¬ 
tent and give amusement and pleasure ? 

If the pupil can be led to occupy his mind fully and 
intensely with a.technical exercise, will it prove interest¬ 
ing to him, notwithstanding it is not a musical study ? 

Medical students have hospital practice, law students, 
have their own courts, and try cases, and become famil¬ 
iar with the details of their profession, and this is true 
of nearly all professions (but that of teaching music),, 
that their students are turned loose on the public, pre¬ 
pared by experience to engage in their professional 
labors with success. Why not teach our pupils who are 
preparing for teachers the science of pedagogics, and 
the way to teach others all that themselves know ? 

As all good teachers acknowledge that the first lessons 
of the beginner are those that should be given by the 
best instructor, and that the beginner should not prac¬ 
tice by himself, but in the presence of some one that can 
keep him correct, why should we not train our advanced 
pupils, who are studying for teachers, to oversee their 
practice? And could not many of our more intelligent 
patrons be brought to pay somewhat more for this super¬ 
vision? and would not the teacher who did this secure 
the patronage of the best people ? 

At what point in the pupil’s advancement shall we 
begin to teach him phrasing and expression ? As soon aa 
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HOW SOME TEAOHEES INSTRUCT. 


BY E. E. AYRES. 


The writer has in mind a scene the like of which 
some others may remember. A weary young lady is on 
her way to the “ professor’s” studio with a sinking heart. 
Coming nearer we hear her soliloquizing; “ I wish I had 
never begun this stupid work; it is a dull, dry task, with 
no heart in it, no beauty, no delight; it is plod, plod, 
plod, from morning till night, with scales and five-finger 
exercises, with now and then a composition of some 
■queer old master who surely never meant to have his 
•studies called ‘ pieces.’ I am so sick of everything. How 
much is being sacrificed that I may become a musician ? 
Money, health, time and whatever opportunities there 
may be for achievements in other lines. I throw myself 
•away—on music—on emptiness—on nothing.” 

She is walking very slowly now, for the professor’s 
house is near, and her head is bowed, and her hands are 
busy with the briny tears that obstinately refuse to keep 
their place. “ I thought there was so much beauty in 
music before I began to study it,” she sobs. “I thought it 
was a soul feast, and a consolation, where all our heart 
yearnings might find at least an answering echo, if not 
positive satisfaction. I hoped to find in music compan 
ionship in solitude, and sympathy in sorrow. I seek 
for bread, and lo! it is only a stone that I find. I hasten 
across the desert, driven to despair by my thirst, and lo ! 
I have been lured to destruction by the mirage. But I 
must be brave again to-day; for this may be only a 
passing cloud, and the light may yet shine cheerily on 
my pathway.” And now her steps »are quickened again, 
and in another moment she is lace to face with the 
master. 

The lesson has begun. Patiently she plays over and 
over the same old scale in the same old way, without 
eliciting a single word of either additional explanation 
or of interest in her progress. Then comes the Beetho¬ 
ven Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, which she {5lays in a soulless 
and mechanical manner, very slowly, to be sure, and 
with very great effort. The “professor” is greatly 
annoyed because she “missed sope notes,” “struck 
several wrong keys,” played in “miserable time,” and 
“ must have frightened the old composer in his grave.” 
It is decided that the fingers need more training, and the 
So.pata will continue to be a good study for her. It will 
‘ ‘ develop the strength of the hands, and give considerably 
more of technique when thoroughly mastered.” A few 
corrections are made in the mattfer of accuracy, and the 
pupil is impatiently dismissed with the hope that the 
“professor” is not to be bored by another ‘‘ such per¬ 
formance of Beethoven’s great D piinor Sonata.” But 
the young lady timidly asks: “Professor, please be so 
good as to play the Sonata once for me ; I find no beauty 
in it whatever.” A prompt refusal follows, and the 
“ professor” develops the fact that he is not paid to give 
Miss L. a private musicale.” So'the lesson ends. 

We are greatly distressed about this young lady. She 
is an object of pity. Just think of it—positively incapa¬ 
ble of “raving” over a 3 Beethoven’s Sonata; and 
actually audacious enough to say so! No wonder the 
“professor” looked pale and ghastly when she made 
the unfortunate admission. Surely there is no hope for her 
—she has no taste, no ambition, not even respect for the 
great masters! Can anything good come out of such a 
pupil ? 


Several weary days and nights have finally dragged 
out their existence, and the poor*-discouraged Miss L. 
has not returned to annoy the professor again. Com¬ 
pletely disheartened, she has decided to discontinue the 
unfruitful study of music, and now she has almost suc¬ 
ceeded in finding delight in some other pursuit. Now 
and then, however, her memory involuntarily recalls 
faint snatches of melody that almost witch her heart out 
of all her good resolves. She begins to feel again that 
there is a soul of the beautiful somewhere which has not 
yet been completely revealed to her. Her soul longs to 
enter a spiritual realm which mmi -exist somewhere in 


Finally, she resolves to resume the task which she has 
so recently renounced, but she finds a new teacher, as 
well as a new resolve. Let us see how the lesson is 
conducted. Poor teacher, he has our sympathy. 

“Miss L., what did you study last?” 

She is very sorry to say that she studied Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, but could not appreciate it; and 
she expresses a hope that he will not require her to spend 
more time on that discouraging composition. 

“Perhaps you were not prepared for Beethoven’s 
Sonatas ?” 

“ No ; my former teacher only wished to use them as 
studies.” 

“ I should be glad to hear you play it,” he continues. 

, With a shudder she begins, and grows more and more 
excited as she continues, and finally comes to a difficulty 
too great, and leaves the piano mortified and chagrined. 

“Did you ever hear any one else play that Sonata?” 
he quietly asks. 

“Never,” she gasps, and she is conscious of enter¬ 
taining a hope that she never will. What is her surprise, 
however, when the teacher takes his place at the piano 
and begins to explain some passages in the composition. 

“It is a burst of human passion,” he says. “Do you 
know anything of Beethoven’s history; of his unfortu¬ 
nate father, who was so dissolute that he failed utterly to 
provide for his family respectably; of the mother who 
found in Beethoven her only solace and only hope; of 
his childhood on the banks of that beautiful river, and 
the adventures he must have had in the dominion of the 
Rhine-gold; of his struggles with poverty and disease in 
after life; of the cruel neglect which he suffered in 
Vienna when he was pouring out a great flood of precious 
treasures into the world? Do you know what an earnest 
life he lived; how little of levity and carelessness he 
knew; with what patient endurance, with what willful 
perseverance, with what sacred devotion, he yielded all 
the powers of his mind and heart to the accomplishment 
of his stupendous task? My dear Miss L., this Sonata 
is the work of a truly consecrated man. There is not a 
single unnecessary chord to be found in it. It is not a 
mere amusement; it contains a message too profound for 
words, too deep for tears. It is a picture of a sublime 
soul, in a sublime situation, acting its part sublimely. 
Let us look at the first movement.” And now he is 
playing as if inspired, halting here and there to make 
additional comments, now going on further, making 
special comments on particular passages, then repeating 
the whole movement in order to convey an impression 
of the whole. “When you wish to know,” he continues, 
“how noble the human soul may be ; how it may suffer; 
how much darkness and desolation it may be able to 
withstand; how grandly it may fight the terrible battle 
against evil and against fate; how it may conquer every 
earthly foe and triumph, though covered with wounds— 
only look deeply enough into this first movement in D 
minor. Here you may learn to what an exalted height 
a grand soul may rise, and how majestically it may soar 
aloft. It is a soul storm; for Beethoven’s was a storm- 
swept soul. It is a tempest; an hour of supreme activity; 
a severe spiritual trial; a test of the divine element in 
the human heart. But see how the movement closes! 
The storm is dying away in the distance; the enemies 
of the soul have all retreated; the shattered wrecks of 
earthly toys, the objects of sweet earthly affection, and 
all the fond hopes that were built on the earth, lie 
scattered and dead all around. 

“ But the battle is won; the trial is over; and the angels 
of heaven are strewing the earth with flowers of the 
sweetest fragrance. And, lo I there is an orchestra in the 
heavens, and the angels make music for the fainting soul. 
It is the second movement, in B fiat major. Peace and 
hope are the themes unfolding now. Not the peace of 
this world, not the hope that dies in the hoping. We 
cannot say much of this movement; we dare not. It is 
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“And now the heart responds in delicate minor strain* 
—‘perplexed music.’ It is the third movement, the 
Rondo in D minor. Let Mrs. Browning help us to an 
understanding of its meaning: — 


‘ Experience, like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in bi3 hand. 

Whence harmonies we cannot understand 
Of God’s will in his worlds, the strain unfolds 
In sad, perplexed minors; deathly colds 
Fall on us while we hear, and countermand 
Our sanguine heart back from the fancy land, 

With nightingales in visionary wolds. 

We murmur, “ Where is any certain tune 
Or measured music in such notes as these?” 

But angels, leaning from the golden, seat, 

Are not so minded ; their fine ear hath won 
The issue of completed cadences, 

And, smiling down the stars, they whisper—S webt.”' 


The music lesson is over. Miss F, is again in her own 
quiet room toiling as she never toiled before, with, an 
enthusiasm that knows no bounds, an earnestness of pur¬ 
pose that brooks no opposing obstacle.—She is happy 
and cheerful; there is something in music worth the 
striving for. Scales and five-finger exercises are no 
longer to be detested, for they lead to a goal of inex¬ 
pressible beauty. The Beethoven Sonata is no longer an 
exercise; it is a poem in which she has read the drama 
of a human soul. It is a mirror in which she sees the 
reflection of her own profonndest emotions. Day and 
night she grasps at the meaning of each little phrase, and 
bravely she endeavors to translate the written language 
of the composer into the tone language of the artist. 
Technical difficulties vanish with astonishing celerity; it 
is the triumph of a quickened imagination over purely 
physical difficulties. Inspiration conquers all material 
adversaries; and when the heart glows with the energis¬ 
ing warmth of enthusiasm,'the fingers tingle with obedi¬ 
ent resolution. 


Our story is at an end. Like all other stories, it is a 
tale of love. . Apollo igqa gallant suitor, but he has many 
a rival to vanquish before he can win some hearts. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. A%BUM LEAF, IMPROVISATION. By Ad. M. 

Foerster. (W. F. Shaw, Philadelphia.) 

This is a free treatment of Kirchner’s well known 
“ Album Leaf” in F. It is just what it purports to be, 
—an improvisation ; just the sort of thing a good pianist 
and musician might do if he had the theme of Kirchner’s 
piece in his head and wanted to improvise on it. It is 
musician-like, but not adapted for teaching in the same 
grade as the original, because it is considerably mors 
difficult. 


2. ALBUM BLATT FOR VIOLONCELLO AND 
PIANO. By Ad. M. Foerster. (Leipzig, C. F., 
KAHNT.) *; 

This is a broad, noble melody, in moderate tempo. It 
is admirably harmonized throughout: the two instruments 
are well contrasted and the whole is musician-like. It 
is a valuable addition to the repertory of the violoncellist'’ 
and pianist. 




3. SPRING SONG. By Edmund S. Mattoon. (Wat. 

Rohleing & Co., Milwaukee.) 

A simple, pleasing melody, tender and passionate. 
The harmony is gooS, for the most part at leai ' 
progressions being perhaps rather forced ? th« 
tions are excellent, using the third relati 
It is a good and characteristic piece, mod era! 
of execution. 
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4. “MOSAIC,” ALBUM MUSICAL 
Strelezki. (Wm. Rohleino & Co 

This is a series of twenty little pi 
It is probably the most useful woi' 
that Mr. Strelezki has yet pr 
afforded him scope fi 
graceful, h» h 

These pieces 
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He that ascends a ladder must take the low 
All who are above were once below. 

Duty by habit is to pleasure turned; he i 
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GENERA L OBSERVATIONS. 


I 


No player can do justice to any music which em- Signs used in this Edition. 

bodies intelligence, unless he is himself intelligent enough For the end of a Phrase, a (,) comma, 

fco appreciate it. He must be able to comprehend its For the end of a Clause, a (;) semicolon, 

formal structure, or he cannot make anybody else under- For the end of a Sentence, a (.) period, 

stand it. What sort of “interpretation” is that which For the beginning of a Paragraph, the usual sign % 

misses or only dimly and vaguely apprehends the com- Sentences will be numbered with Roman numerals, 
poser’s ideas in their connections, relations and rela- paragraphs with Arabic numerals after the sign, 
tive proportions? The following brief observations on NOTES 

Musical Form embody only what is absolutely essential 

to intelligence in every player:— The Form of this exquisite piece, although app 

o J Jr J i. e* a i 


The Form of this exquisite piece, although apparently 


1. Melody is a succession of sounds, divided into s ' m pl f ^ somewhat unusual, in that many of the clauses 

regular groups by regularly recurring pulsations. Meas- consist of three two-measure phrases. They are made 
tires are groups of pulsations. These groups are either so ' generally, by a simple repetmon of the second phrase. 
turns or threes or multiples of these, Thls P rolon g s clause to s 1X measures. In Period VI, 

2. Motives are short fragments of melody which serve U 3, there is some beautiful canonic imitation, that is, 
as patterns or designs. Most melodies are made up of the P _mci P al mclodlc P hrase 15 ,mitated ln the lower P art ' 
a very few motives: and often of only one. The success- and the lmltatl0n be K ,ns before the orl g inal P hrase ,s 
ive repetitions of the motive are always modified more finlshed " after ti e manner of a strict canon (See canon in 
or less, for the sake of variety, but never enough to make y° ur Muslcal Dictionary). These imitations must be 
them unrecognizable as imitations of the original pattern, brought out so clearly, that no one who hears can posst- 
Motives may or may not begin with a primary accent (on b! y !Tllstake the author ' 3 intention. The phrases played 
the beginning of a measure). More commonly they do b y 4,16 ,eft hand - must be delivered with as pure a tone 
not. The structural unit of the composition is not the and shaded and emphasized just as perfectly as those m 
measure, but the motive. When it begins, as it very 4be uppet part. 

frequently does, on the unaccented part of the measure, second el ause of this sentence (VI) has twelve 

there is a crescendo up to the first primary accent, and a measures, owing to numerous repetitions of ..the phrases. 

diminuendo from there to the end of the motive. When The first P hrase re P eats ks second measure (motive) 
the motive begins with the measure, the first note is twice ' each repetition being a short phrase. The second 
accented and there is commonly a diminuendo to the end regular phrase of the clause, beginning 
of it. But sometimes the emphatic note of the motive nleasure °P fb e clause, is repealfed twice, but the second 
comes in the middle * repetition is on an enlarged scale. It comprises the last 

A -au _. r it four measures of the period, and varies the phrase con- 

A Jrnrase is a combination of motives, generally two, . . . , . , - , . 

_.• .i rrr i r t j- siderably, besides doubling the length of the notes, 

sometimes three. The rules for shading phrases are A „ . .. . . r , 

• -i c 4 -u r v j- re .-p., , . The Content. Emotionally, this beautiful piece com- 

similar to those for shading motives. The latter are sub- .. . . . , , r 

_ i- . i , .1 c T . , . r , bines intense passion with the most exquisite refinement 

ordinated to the former as being only constituents of the . . .. r T . . . . ^ . r 

larger unit; when either has to give way the shading of “ d U ls ‘ h ™- son S *e purest ana finest 


the phrase takes precedence, " type \ N ° pkyer ou ^ ht to attem P t !t who cannot s f lze lts 

. . ; . emotional content and deal with it imaginatively, nor 

ec on is a group o phrases, generally ever be played to unappreciative auditors, 

two, sometimes three. When mere are three the third is js t0Q exquisite a pearl t0 be before those who 

commonly a repetition of the second, with slight mod.fi- care , or no music better than the current dance tunes, 
cations 

frivolous light opera airs, and so-called “sacred” music of 
A Sentence or Period is a group of clauses. Com- t h e Moody and Sankey type. 

monly there are two clauses balanced against each other Nor should any player touch it who cannot play it with a 
symmetrically. Sometimes there are three or even more. pure> refined tone, finished shading and intelligent phras- 
A Paragraph or Period-group is a group of sen- ing. The pedal must be used as indicated, except that the 
tences or periods. Two or more paragraphs make a direction una corda , at the coda, does not apply to square 
Part or Division. pianos. On this, the soft pedal is practically useless. 

------!- / 

A—The second eighth note in the left-hand part must be played exactly in the middle of the triplet, that is, 
when the time of the middle note of the triplet is half over. Practice this one place by itself; count three to the 
triplet, and give each of the left-hand notes a count and a half—half of the triplet. The same difficulty goes on 
through the piece. t 

B—There must be a marked primary accent on the first count, and a secondary one on the third, at the 
first note of the triplet, followed by marked emphasis on the succeeding half-note. The next phrase must be 
-similarly accented and shaded, although it must be very soft throughout. There are degrees of softness as well 
as of loudness. The shading marked_fbr_the first phrases is to be a model throughout the piece. 
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Op. 72, No.3 
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a) Song without words 
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c) These two tones should he taken with the le 
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d) The melodic idea of the accompaniment mi 

e) The repetition of this antithesis should he i 
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sft hand in order to free the right for the melody, 
it he clearly developed'. 

Lore affirmative and decided. 
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A well known Doctor of Music said the other day; 

“ I see that Miss-fs billed in her concerts as a 

pupil of Liszt. H’m! I happen to know something of 
that. The girl was one of my pupils, and I spent a 
great deal of time and took a great deal of pains with her 
education. Suddenly she made up her mind to make a 
European trip, and appealed to me to write her a note of 
introduction to Liszt. I was well acquainted with the 
Abbe, and was loath to trouble him with amateurs and un¬ 
formed musicians, but Miss- kept at me until I 

wrote the note for her, and she set sail for the other side. 
I afterward learned that she presented the note, asked 

S ermission to play before Liszt, and did so. Liszt heard 
er, made some conventional remark like 1 Very good,’ 
or s Quite promising,’ and left the room. That was the 
extent of her musical training under Liszt, whom she 
probably never saw again. There is a good deal of hum¬ 
bug about this Liszt business, anyhow. ' I would like to 
know where the American teacher comes in ."—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


A SUGGESTION, 


Editor of The Etude :— 

I read your paper with great interest, and often, when 
I find an easy way to smooth the tedious path of piano 
students, I feel inclined to communicate it to your paper, 
which finds the larger proportion of readers, I should 
think, among teachers and pupils. 

This time I would propose to students the following 
exercises for mastering the playing of groups of 2, 8, 4, 
5, 6 or more notes with one hand against groups of dif¬ 
ferent numbers with the other :— 

In practicing these, the pupil should first count aloud 
a measure or two with strong short beats, so as to set the 
nerves in rhythmical motion ; then, without stopping to 
count, play with one hand alone, then with the other, 
then together. Be sure that the first notes of each group 
fall exactly together and that the other notes are played 
evenly. 

Listen to each hand’s playing, and for th$t reason play 
load with one hand and soft with the other, and vice versa. 

These exercises are helpful in gaining independence of 
and control over the hands ; they prepare the way for a 
large number of compositions. Ernst Held. 


EMIOSIAL NOTES. 


One of the editors of The Etude was once an organist 
in a well-known city church, and being also the director 
of the music of the church, and responsibla/or the music, 
he found himself somewhat embarrassed sometimes by 
the delinquency of Ms choir. One morning the hour for 
the service was very close at hand, and not a member of 
the choir had arrived. The prelude ought to begin im¬ 
mediately ; but how could the organist play with any 
spirit as long as he was filled with anxiety about the 
punctual arrival of the choir, who would be needed at 
the very beginning of the service ? - - 

While in the midst of Ms confusion and annoyance, 
one of the ushers approached him witM some request 
from “ a member of the congregation.” The organist 
began to enumerate his aggravating annoyances, and 
finally made the emphatic announcement that if the choir 
were not all present within two minutes’ time he would 
sing the service himself. To this the usher calmly replied: 
*‘My dear sir, I am a friend of yours, and I mean to 
prove it to-day. Now, if you must sing the service your¬ 
self, I shall stand at the door to the bitter end and see 
timt nobody 

jtiiaox v du©i pitying whoboyof yon c&R* -Kona s yui* 

ImuuU* and first-clang original compositions for two per- 
formers.. It will exercise you in sight reading and afford 
delightful entertainment. The drill is almost indispen¬ 
sable. Besides many other advantages that might be 
enumerated, this exercise affords an opportunity to 
become familiar with many of the beauties of the best 
orchestral works. 

It is a great accomplishment to be able;to play even 
simple music readily and intelligibly at first sight. Very 
few persons can do this thing well. Some charlatans, 
however, profess to play “ anything” at eight. Unmusi¬ 
cal people have a very general belief that this is a feat 
which any good musician can perform, and the majority 
of those who are utterly ignorant of musical matters will 
not hesitate to mention the names of musicians who “can 


play the most difficult compositions correctly and artistic¬ 
ally at first sight.” Of course, this claim is too absurd 
even to merit a serious refutation, and it would not receive 
our attention here but for the fact that there are many 
students of music who are disposed to undervalue their 
teachers when they find them unable to do what no great 
artist would profess to do. • There may be men who 
are able to read aloud several unfamiliar pages of plain 
English without mistaking some words, and omitting, 
transposing, and mispronouncing others ; without entirely 
missing the meaning of some phrases and sentences, and 
misplacing the emphasis in some places—-there may be a 
few such readers in the world, but the writer has never 
beard even one. But this is not a fair analogy. Is there 
a man in the world who can at first sight make a faultless 
translation of the most difficult Greek? If there is such 
a man, he has not yet been heard from. And yet, it were 
easier to acquire such skill in Greek than to read difficult 
music in a faultless style. Perhaps the most wonderful 
reader of pianoforte music the world ever saw was Franz 
Liszt. Of this marvelous man, who could perform so’ 
many miraculous feats, Dr. Louis Maas, of Boston, says: 
“ When reading some new and intricate passage, with 
too many notes to take in at a glance, it suffices for Mm 
to go through it slowly once or twice until the tones are 
fixed in his mind, when he can immediately play it as 
others would do perhaps after a year’s practice. Neither 
Von Billow nor Rubinstein can do this.” And yet there 
are silly charlatans in many country districts who pretend 
to be able to do this very thing! 

Ready reading is a great accomplishment, and every 
musician should improve every opportunity to practice 
sight reading. But the wise man will learn the lesson of 
humility in every attempt he makes in this direction. He 
is forced face to face with the fact that human skill has 
very narrow limits, and that “ art is long and time is 
fleeting.” __ __ 

The Virgil Practice Clavier is a new, practical, and 
thoroughly useful instrument intended for the help of 
piano students and players. It resembles the techniphone 
in that it has a keyboard, and may have, at the will of 
the player, the up and down click corresponding to the 
up and down motion of the key. In other respects 
there is not the slightest similarity. The action of the 
keys, the different weights of key-resistance that can be 
employed, varying from two to twenty ounces, the special 
adjustment of the down click for accent practice, the 
perfect esse with which it is managed, its convenience 
and cheapness, are some of the features that will recom¬ 
mend it to progressive teachers. 

It is interesting to note the progress being made in all 
that pertains to the mechanical part of piano playing. 
Science and common sense have taught musicians many 
new things within recent years. Not a few inventions 
have been offered to the public, some good, and others 
comparatively worthless. Many of the most conservative 
teachers in the land are using the best of these mechani¬ 
cal contrivances, and they do not hesitate to express their 
approval of them. 

One of the most common faults in piano playing is the 
practice of playing the two hands out of time with each 
other. Nine players out of ten permit the left hand to 
lead the right, when the two should strike the keys simul¬ 
taneously. It is a sort of swagger that produces a very 
inartistic effect. Of course, there are rare cases where 
this dilatoriness of the right hand may be legitimate; 
but it should be remembered that in general it is repre¬ 
hensible, and should be carefully avoided. If the com¬ 
poser indicates the simultaneous performance of the 
notes belonging to the two hands, let not the slightest 
discrepancy be manifest. To play the two hands out of 
time with each other is to be not only inaccurate, but to 
appear affected. Shallow players resort to such devices 
to cover up the lack of ability to play with expression. 
It takes the place of shading and phrasing with the super¬ 
ficial. 

Whatever else you may be, don’t be superficial. 
Never be satisfied with half learning a thing; know all 
about it, if possible. But it is clearly beyond the scope 


of human power to know everything that may be known, 
about even the simplest fact. How, then, is the finite 
mind to be anything else than superficial ? We esteem a 
man superficial when his studies in any particular direc¬ 
tion have failed to convince him of his own ignorance. 
Thorough work will humble s man. It will open up such 
a vast field of impossible attainments still beyond him, 
in whatever direction he may go, that he will have a 
very modest opinion of his own accomplishments. The 
superficial man is he who has learned so little that he 
can strut with an air of perfect satisfaction and pride in 
his own achievements. He has discovered so little of 
what there is to be investigated, and of what others have 
acquired, that he is perfectly unconscious of Ms own 
utter inability. He says : “ Yes, indeed ! lama thorough 
musician ; my understanding of the art is perfect.” Some¬ 
times he appears in the character of the leading village 
pianist. His performances are striking—indeed, wonder¬ 
ful—in the imagination of Ms equally ignorant satellites. 
Sometimes he appears as the composer of “ variations ” 
on popular tunes. In his village we are told that he is 
one of the best musicians in the United States. Some¬ 
times he appears in the character of the reviser of clas¬ 
sical music, whose “ emendations ” and “ alterations ” 
are by Ms followers considered the most valuable and 
interesting passages in the old master’s attempts at com¬ 
position. The writer has heard of an enthusiastic genius 
who controls a large circle of infatuated admirers in one 
of the oldeiTof tEMHtetes, whose chief works appear 
to be the following striking pieces : 1. “ Old Folks at 
Home, with brilliant variations$” 2. 11 Theme from 
the First Movement of the Moonlight Sonata, by Bee¬ 
thoven, with brilliant variations.” These two astounding 
original compositions by the gifted young American, as 
played by himself con sentimento, have been sufficient to 
draw around Mm a multitude of adoring friends, among 
whom are many persons of the highest order of cultiva¬ 
tion and intelligence (outside-of music). But, after all, 
it does not pay to be so shallow. It may sometimes pay 
in dollars and cents, and in local reputation, but surely 
these things are too short-lived to satisfy a noble soul. 
Be thorough, and you will be modest. It will help you 
to be faone'l§(| it will make your life worth something; 
it will give you more real satisfaction in the end. The 
braggart may flourish to-day, but the quiet and unpre¬ 
tending plodder will gloriously outlive him. 

To piano teachers, R. Krause, speaking of Enlivening 
Instruction, says, in the Musical Herald: ” The teacher 
must approach merry and light-headed little folk with 
good cheer. Select for them only the best; let it be 
within their grasp, and, remember, classical beauties are 
beyond them. After long pieces, give short ones. After 
a mistake begin with the beginning of the phrase or 
thought; thus do little folk soon learn to think, to sa© 
mentally, and to early feel the musical right and sense 
of things.” 

This issue closes the sixth volume of The Etude. 
Age is coming over it, and as years creep on its boundary 
widens. It began its career as a strictly technical journal. 
Its reading pages were addressed to experts of the piano. 
The music was composed entirely of studies. Now The 
Etude has become cosmopolitan in music, admitting into 
its columns good, wholesome literature, suitable to the 
varied wants of the music student. The editorial corps 
is even discussing the advisabilitySef starting a vocal and 
organ department. On this subject we would like to hear 
the opinion of any subscriber who chooses to give it. 
The Etude is too high-classed a journal to become gea- 
l orally popular. It appeals to the cultured and ambitions 
| in music. It never departs one step from the higher 
walks of music. It closes this volume-with the convic¬ 
tion that it has been true to its cause of higher culture of 
music. It enters the new volume with thousands of more 
followers than this time last year. It km no startling 
promises to make for the year 1889, bat pledges Itself to 
give its readers the very choicest things in music and 
musical literature. It is the earnest endeavor of tho 
management to make this new vriome more attractive 
than any of its predecessors, and they look to their sen- 
stituency for kindly support, 
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Questions anfl &nsweijs. 


Quits. —Which is really the best edition of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas (not a teaching edition especially), and by whom 
published ?—C. R. 

Ans.—T he Cotta edition, edited by Lebert and Yon 
Billow, is perhaps the most satisfactory. 

Qubs.—W hat is the best edition of Bach’s Well-Tern 
pered Clavichord? Mention a cheap edition for the pupil’s 
use, also an edition suitable for a teacher, in which there 
are notes and illustrations of the embellishments.- 
W. S. 

Ans, —The Steingriiber edition, edited by Dr. Bishoff 
is our choice. The Tausig edition contains some expla¬ 
nations, but we do not know that it has been translated 
into English. An excellent book for your use would be 
the Kullak edition of “ Bach’s Lighter Compositions,’’ 
translated by Theodore Presser. In 1 this book the pecu¬ 
liar embellishments of Bach are all carefully explained 
and illustrated. It would be an excellent plan to use 
this volume in your teaching as preparatory to the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord. 

QtJES. 1.—In learning the scales ought a pupil to play 
them in thirds, sixths and octaves? Cannot he gain 
facility faster by practicing them in parallel motion only; 
that is, until he is advanced ? 

2. When should the arpeggios be taken up ? Are there 
no rules for fingering them ? 

3. What is the best text-book on Harmony for begin¬ 
ners? 

4. What studies should be given after Mathews’ Phras¬ 
ing studies? I find Mathews’ studies so fascinating that 
a pupil will not practice Cramer’s after them, as they are 
so much more melodious. 

5. Should a pupil who plays Rubinstein’s “ Valse 
Caprice,” be made to practice etudes?—W. 

Ans. 1.— A pupil should become quite familiar with, 
at least, one scale in octaves before attempting “thirds” 
and “sixths.” It may be well to require him to acquire 
facility in several before beginning the more difficult 
positions. Some teachers doubtless insist upon the care¬ 
ful playing of all the scales in octaves before attempting 
even the first in thirds and sixths. This is a matter of 
difference of opinion, and. doubtless it is a rare thing that 
any teacher follows exactly the same course with all his 
pupils in this matter. A pupil might be taugjat a scale 
in thirds from the very first; but that would be a little 
like teaching “backward.” It is not necessary that a 
teacher should subject himself to iron rules in matters of 
this kind. Judgment he must have, after all, if he achieves 
the highest success. Of this one’thing let him be sure: 
tbe pupil must master the scale in all the keys and in 
all the above positions, major and minor, in Both parallel 
and contrary motion, before he becomes a piano-player 
of any respectability. 

A common fault in piano teaching is thercustom of 
giving the pupil too much to do, the result being that 
nothing is really well done. Especially is this true in 
the manner in which the average teacher pretends to 
teach the scales. Most pupils are introduced to all the 
scales (or several at least) before they have'had time to 
master one. Many teachers seem to think the time of 
their pupils squandered unpardonably, if it requires a 
month or two to learn a single scale. So they hurry 
over a dozen or more, and to their astonishment find 
these same pupils at the end of a year positively unable 
to play even one scale respectably. Be sure and give the 
scales in “broken doses,” and see that each portion has 
the desired effect before administering another. The 
most effective manner of using the scale in teaching is 
to divide it into sections of two, three, four and six 
notes, and require that the first note of e&ch section be 
strongly accented. Be careful that the unaccented notes 
are played smoothly and pianissimo, and that the accents 
are a little exaggerated. When these accents have been 
thoroughly mastered, let them be extended still further 
apart, falling especially on the tonics one and twfo octaves 
apart. 

Take these “ tonics” also in “ broken doses.” 

2. The arpeggios may be begun whenever the pupil’s 
hands and wrists are able to move with ease from one 
position to another. Gene rally, it would seem to be in 
order to let the arpeggios follow their corresponding 
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scales. Tbe arpeggios are well fingered in almost all 

the instruction books published. There are also num¬ 
berless books of mere scales and arpeggios alone in 
which the fingering is carefully marked. As for rules, 
however, it is difficult to formulate laws sufficiently gen¬ 
eral in character to be any of great value. It is a matter 
of very little trouble to memorize the correct fingering of 
all the important arpeggios. Observe the fingering in 
some good book, and continue playing the same arpeggio 
until the fingers are themselves too familiar with the cor¬ 
rect way of playing to need any rules. 

3. There are several good text-books on Harmony. 
Howard’s Harmony is good for beginners. Emery’s 
Harmony is also a valuable and useful book. 

4. Cramer’s Studies come very well after Mathews’ 
Phrasing. Some of Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without 
Words” might gratify your pupil’s taste. It is not neces¬ 
sary, by any means, to confine your pupil to Cramer alone. 
If the Cramer Studies prove too difficult, however, try 
Loeschhorn, Op. 66. Mr. Mathews is preparing Vol. n 
of Phrasing. It is intended to follow Yol. i. 

5. The pupil who plays the Rubinstein Waltz may or 
may not be a good pianist. In-either case there are 
many valuable etudes which she could profitably study. 
If she is not already familiar with the Chopin etudes, she 
is hardly prepared to abandon the study of that species 
of pianoforte literature. 

Ques.- —Would you advise a young lady to go to Eu¬ 
rope in order to study music? I have finished the Heller 
Studies, Op. 45, and several of the Cramer Studies. I play 
a number of the Beethoven Sonatas, and have written 
about half of the exercises in Emery’s Harmony. My 
father is disposed to think that I would not gain much 
by going to Europe, and that I might find teachers in 
America who could do me as much good. If I should 
go to Europe, where would you advise me to go? How 
could I obtain admittance into a good German Con 
servatory ? would they require me to stand some sort of 
examination, and reject me if I should fail? Where 
would you advise me to study in this country, if X should 
fail to go to Europe ? How long would it be necessary 
for me to remain in a good German Conservatory before 
I can become an artist? My teacher says that I am now 
as far advanced as she can carry me, and she is the best 
pianist in our town. Is there any money in concertizing 
before one’s.reputation is made?—T. L. 

Ans. —Many of the best teachers and artists in this 
country have availed themselves of the advantages of 
European Conservatories. In fact, the prominent musi¬ 
cians in America who have not “studied in Europe” 
are very few. You must remember that until within the 
past twenty-five years “going to Europe” was almost 
the only alternative for the man who was not satisfied 
with a meagre knowledge of music. There were some 
teachers in America, even twenty-five years ago, who 
would have done credit to the profession anywhere in 
the world, but their number was small. These few pro¬ 
gressive and intelligent leaders sowed the good seed 
faithfully, and awakened an intense interest in the study 
of music, and advised their best pupils to continue their 
studies in Germany. Many of these young Americans 
returned well equipped for the highest order of musical 
work, and right well have they accomplished their mis¬ 
sion. America has proved such an inviting field that 
many of the leading European teachers and artists have 
made this country their adopted home. Thus for years 
there has been no lack of eminently capable teachers in 
the United States. 

It were foolish and absurd to depreciate the musical 
advantages of the great German Conservatories. Of 
course, these advantages are inestimable. They may be 
summarized as follows:—• 

1. Teachers of signal ability are engaged in the best 
of these schools. The best teachers in America are not. 
a whit inferior to them. The number of distinguished 
teachers is greater there than here. 

2. The general musical enthusiasm is profound in 
Germany. Fine concerts abound; there is no end to the 
number of first-class performances to be heard at slight 
expense. 

3. The reputation gained by going to Germany is quite 
a consideration with many. It gives prestige. 

4. Germany is the home of artists. To see and to 
converse with such choice spirits is to receive an inspi¬ 


ration. It is the land where art receives the encourage¬ 
ment of society and of the government and the patronage * 
of all the people. 

These are some of the advantages of music study in 
Germany to the genera! student. But there are also 
disadvantages, and some of these are specially trying to 
young ladies. 

1. First of all, the absence of the home life. This is 
barely endurable by home-loving young men, and, in 
many eases, exceedingly embarrassing. But the young 
lady who has to contend with an avaricious and unscrupu¬ 
lous landlady in a foreign land, without friends or con¬ 
genial associates, is truly an object of pity. It requires 
no little courage to endure the situation. 

2. The.customs and manners are so strange; some of 
them positively distasteful to the sensitive young lady. 
Only such as are able by some means to gain admission 
into the best society are satisfactorily situated. And 
it is no easy - matter to achieve such social success in 
Germany. 

Therefore we would advise a young lady to count well 
the cost before going to Europe alone. We cannot judge 
from your statements concerning the Heller Studies, 
Beethoven Sonatas and Emery’s Harmony how much of 
a musician you really are. There are many'people who 
play Beethoven’s Sonatas ; but some play them well, and 
others very wretchedly. If you can play them as von 
Billow does, we would not advise you to spend your time 
in conservatories of music. But if you play them as 
wretchedly as we have sometimes heard them played, we 
would advise you never to play them again. So, if there 
is any value in any conservatory for you, your ability 
must rank somewhere between von Billow’s and that of 
the average student. It is very likely that your father is 
correct in his view of the matter. You are a remarkable 
young lady if your talents are such that you cannot find 
suitable teachers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, or almost any'other city in America. 

If you should go to Germany, you will find excellent 
conservatories everywhere. There are several in Berlin, 
and others in Leipzig, Stuttgart, and in many other cities. 
Tuition money i&nll that is necessary to secure admission 
into these conservatories. It is impossible to say how 
long you would have to study before you could make 
your d6but as an artist; perhaps much longer than you 
think. Only the really great artist is likely to reap any 
golden harvests in concertizing-, for piano, playing is not 
often so rewarded. If you can study music for the sake 
of, music itself, we can advise you to continue your 
studies; but if your object is solely to make money by 
giving concerts, we fear you will be disappointed. Try 
some business that does not require such an enormous 
capital. 

Qtrss.—In playing for quartets—male voices-—should 
the first note of the enclosed music be played middle C ? 
Should all notes in tbe tenor clef be played one octave 
lower than the same notes would be played in the treble 
clef? 

Ass.—-The sign which you consider the sign for the 
tenor clef is properly the C clef sign. It is so called, 
because, wherever it is placed on the staff, it designates 
the position of middle C. If this sign is placed on the 
first line, then the first line becomes middle C. In the 
example which you send, the C clef sign is on the third 
apace, and therefore the third space is middle C, and 
ought to be played as such. All tenor notes should be 
played just as they are written, and not as if they were 
written in the G clef. Of course, the third space is an 
^octave lower when it receives the sign for the G clef than 
when it occurs in the treble or G clef. 


Quk 8. 1.—In the following mordent should the first or 
the third note be played with the base ? 

^ 
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Ans. —The above is an inverted mordent, introdncing 
the note below the printed note instead of the note above. 
The first of the three comes with the base, the first two 
being played as fast as possible and the third note being 
held the remaining value of the note upon which the 
mordent is formed. There should be a dot after the last 
note in your example. 

2.—What is the difference iu effect between the follow¬ 
ing marks when over a note ? 

— - A C 

Ans.— -The first calls for a firm but semi-detached 
note; the second is a sign of firmness rather than of 
force and also is sometimes used instead of the word 
tenuto, when there might be danger of a note being 
wrongly struck; the third and fourth are signs of accent, 
of nearly equal force except when both stand in the same 
passage, in which case the sign /\ is usually interpreted 
as calling for rather more force than is denoted by >. 

Qoes. 1. —By doubling over my fingers in the form of 
a fist and then pressing them with the other hand, the 
finger-joints crack or snap with a considerable report. 
Is this bad ? A musician said it would enlarge my 
knuckles. I can always play better and more freely aftei 
relieving them by cracking. 

Ans. —We should advise against this practice, prefer¬ 
ring some manual exercise involving less risk of straining. 

2.—Please explain how you play these notes. Does 
the second octave come before, with, or after the right 
hand G? 



t. w. F. 

Arcs.—Immediately after the last note of the right 
hand. 

3. —In what consists the inferiority of Richardson’s 
Method, and why should it be used so much ? I read 
somewhere of its containing “ the old Dreyschock 
scales.” How are they different from any other scales? 

| 

Ans. —Richardson’s book was a decided improvement 
over its predecessors; but others still better have since 
appeared. The fingering of the scales according to 
Dreyschock has some oddities not generally endorsed by 
good teachers, more especially the left-hand fingering of 
the fiat scales. 

4. —I use Lebert & Stark’s Method. Do you know of 
any better, or equal to it ? 

Ans. —-Good as it is, it is usually found to discourage 
young pupils. We prefer smaller books, ofta good book 
divided into several small parts, that can be laid aside 
and not handled over and over, after the pupil has 
learned them. r 

6.—What is the “ famous Rudersdorf method ” ? 

Ans. —The method of teaching vocal music, peculiar 
to the late Erminia Rudersdorf. 

6.—By what studies or exercises did Tausig attain his 
great technic ? How far advanced should one be before 
attempting his Daily Studies? Can’t you give a short 
sketch of him ? Moore, in his encyclopedia, does not 
even so much as mention Tausig. 

Ans.- Tausig was on6, like Liszt, phenomenally 
endowed by nature with wonderful facility for execution, 
and as he excelled in this, it was natural to develop it 
extraordinarily. We are not aware of any special exer¬ 
cises he employed, other than his own, but it was rather 
the how thanthe what. No one should begin his Daily 
Studies until having thoroughly mastered a great deal of 
elementary technique, scales, finger exercises, grand 
arpeggios, etc. Lack of space precludes anything like 
even an outline sketch of this rare pianist, whoso early 
death deprived the musical world of one who bid fair to 
even outshine Liszt 


— 1 ‘ There is no music in a rest, but there is ■ 
of music in it.” In our whole life-melody e music is 
broken off here and there by “ rests,” and we foolishl 
think we have com-, to the vad of the tnne. God sends 
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a time of forced leisure, sickness, disappointed plans, 
frustrated efforts, and makes a sudden pause in the choral 
hymn of our lives, and we lament that our voices must 
be silent and our part missing in the music which ever 
goes up to the ear of the Creator. See him beat the 
time with unwavering count and catch up the next note 
as if no break had come between. Not without design 
does God write the music of our lives. Be it ours to 
learn the tune and not be dismayed at'the “ rests.” They 
are not to be omitted. If we look up, God himself will 
beat the time for us. With the eye on Him we shall 
strike the next note full and clear.— John Ruskin. 

—Gottschalk, in remonstrating with Geo. S. Bristow, 
who heard the pianist play, with exquisite expression, 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, said: “ My dear Bris¬ 
tow, I do not play Beethoven at mv concerts, because I 
have a family to support, and if I played Beethoven, not 
only they, but myself, would go hungry.” Gottschalk 
played the whole of Beethoven’s sonatas from memory 
and was passionately fond of his music. 


A WORD TO THE READER. 

In the present number of The Etude we begin the 
publication of the first of the letters received in answer to 
the circular letter to Piano Teachers in last month’s 
issue. Many replies have been received, but awing to 
lack of space we only publish two. The first from that 
excellent musician, composer and practical teacher, Mr. 
Arthur Foote, of Boston, who represents one phase of 
the cultivated and intelligent side of piano teaching, as 
conceived in the light of the most advanced modern art, 
and as applied in the practice of a city teacher of high 
reputation. The other letter is from a lady, teaching in 
a small inland city, and in schools, where other demands 
upon the time of students prevent their giving that over¬ 
weening attention to the piano common with the pupils 
of high-priced city teachers. Her letter speaks for itself. 
It is clear, methodical, and will be found of great prac¬ 
tical assistance to other teachers. In our next number 
we shall continue this work, and if the replies already 
at hand may be taken as first fruits, we are warranted in 
promising our readers one of the most valuable series of 
papers ever published upon the selection of principles 
and practice of selecting material for teaching. 

In this connection we note with pride the almost uni¬ 
form testimony of the writers, and of private letters re¬ 
ceived by the publisher, as to the great practical value of 
The Etude to every teacher, old and young. Gan you 
do an act better calculated to advance musical intelli¬ 
gence in your vicinity, and among your pupils, than 
to call the attention of your musical friends to this num¬ 
ber, and ask them to subscribe? We are assured by 
those in whose opinion we have considerable confidence, 
that The Etude, as it now exists, is the most useful 
paper of its class in the whole world. It is absolutely 
the only musical paper now published in this country, in 
which musical questions of the first importance can be 
freely discussed, and be sure of reaching the audience 
of intelligent musicians interested in them. Hence we 
appeal to both classes, the most advanced, and the young 
teacher or earnest student. We seek to be useful all 
along the line. The Etude stands for a noble and serious 
musical art. It believes in free thought, free discussion 
and progress. Will you help us? 

WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS? 

| It is always our pleasurable duty to recommend suit¬ 
able musical gifts to our patrons. Almost anything in 
the musical line would be acceptable, but there are some 
things that seem more desirable than other things for 
Christmas gifts. Among them we will mention first the 
exquisite engraving in this issue, “ I’ll Sing You a Little 

o g,” *rh i h v 1 1 * tad, m ran . I oi fii cai Iboar ' an t 
printed in India ink, and sent in a strong tube by mail, 
prepaid, for only §0 cents. It is far sale only by ua. 

A pleasing gift to an amateur is “ Musical Study at 
Home,” by Harvey, which is richly bound, and contains 
in its pages interesting reading for the music-loving ama- i 
teur. Price $1.26, postpaid. ! 

A very satisfactory present is an album of photographs 
of the great masters. The albim contains six of the 
greatest, and can be had in throe styles of finish, the one 


with silk ribbon, $1.60. In book form, ornamental 
cover, $ 2 . 00 . With elegant ornamentations, $2.76. Pho¬ 
tographs can also be had separate for 50 cents each. 

A subscription to The Etude is a substantial present 
that will bring pleasure the whole year round. Try it. 
Next to this comes a bound volume of Th Etude, which 
is an enduring present, and when bound as we have them, 
makes a fine volume. The price of these is $2.60, post¬ 
paid ; 25 cents extra when name is placed on back in 
gold letters. 

Music folios and music rolls are something nice in this 
line. They can be had all the way from 60 cente to 
$ 6 . 00 , 

Recently there has been issued a Musical Birthday 
Book, with the dates of birth and death of composers, . 
and for each a quotation of a musical character. The 
quotations are finely chosen. The price of the book is 
$1.25. 

A Metronome, with clockwork, is a fine present for a 
progressive music student. They are worth, without 
bell, fine quality, $4.00 ; with bell, $5.60. 

In the musical instrument department there is plenty 
to choose. A guitar, violin, flute, or accordion are not 
sold very low ; we in every ease allow 30 per cent, dis¬ 
count from market price. There are a few specialties in 
this line, to which we will call attention, in the line of 
musical boxes. They come in form of a glove box or 
lady’s workbox. They are expensive, costing from $14.00 
upward. The plain musical boxes can be had from 
$3.00 upward. 

In the music book department, we will mention th® 
following: “ How to Understand Music,” $1.50 5 “ Piano¬ 
forte Music,” $1.50 ; “ Tone Poets,” $1.25 ; “A Volume 
of Classic Music,” $ 1 . 00 ; “Beethoven’s Complete 
Sonatas,” $ 2 . 00 ; “ Song Without Words” (Mendels¬ 
sohn), $1.00; “Tone Poets” (Illustrated), $3.50; 
“Groves’ Musical Dictionary,” $ 8.00 per vol.; “ Class- 
Book for Music Teachers,” 50 cents. 


AM 0PEI LETTER TO EDUCATORS. 


This letter is being sent to a number of the leading 
educators iu ne land, and some exceedingly valuable 
replies will be published in The Etude. It will be inter¬ 
esting to know what distinguished college presidents will 
have to say on these subjects. Our friends in the profes¬ 
sion can do us a great favor by calling the attention of 
.college men to the importance of this letter:— 

As an experienced and thoughtful educator, you are- 
aware, no doubt, that the study of music occupies a con¬ 
siderable share of the time of young ladies, and, to some 
extent, of gentlemen also, throughout most of their 
school years. 

In behalf of its readers, The Etude would be obliged 
for the expression of your personal opinion upon the 
following aspects of the question, namely :— 

1. Is this time wasted, or not? 

2. Does the attention given to music amount to the 
diversion of just so much mental force from the work of 
intellectual training, in such a way that music students 
rank lower in their general studies, than others of 
similar natural powers of mind ? 

3. What is the difference between mastery in music 
and intellectual quickness, certainty, and intensity? 

4. Does the study of music conduce to intellectuality ? 

5. What is the proper educational relation between the 
study of art and mental training? 

6. What is your candid opinion of the musical pro¬ 
fession (1) as representatives of Art, (2) as educators, 
(3) as members of society, and (4) as specifically differ¬ 
entiated types of mental development? 

The Etude respectfully requests of you the sacrifice 
of time necessary for answering the foregoing questions, 
is the, belief that the discussion here opened will es-’-ss 
thought, and result in She production of matter both 
interesting and instructive to its readers, largely com¬ 
posed of practical teachers of music and advanced 
amateurs. 

Moreover, that it will conduce eventually to the for¬ 
mulation of $ aore correct philosophy of musical puda* 
v possess, and a better understand!^ 
of the relal . between music study and mental disci¬ 
pline, and between the study of an instrument of music 
and tnp subject-matter of tone-poetrv itself. 

' The replies to these questions will be published la Txm 
Etude, and copies of the same will he mm to you, 

- ' Address, Ths Bfsm 

1704 OLeston* Siiwic 

Philadelphia, ft** 
















OUSEEIT PHASES OF PIANO TEACHING. I rate pieces o 

-, wirren,” etc. 

WHAT TO TEACH. letten,” etc. 

Ik last issue we published a circular letter “ To Piano pieces of it 
Teachers,” calling on teachers to send in replies to a p^tasfe^he 
number of important questions, which, for the benefit of iaccas, etc.). 


rate pieces of Schumann, m the “ Grillen,” “ Traumes- 
wirren,” etc., from op. 12, two or three of the “ Novei- 
letten,” etc. ; different Impromptus of Schubert, various 
pieces of Mendelssohn, as op. 7, op. 16, etc. ; by Mo¬ 
zart (as the A minor Rondo); by Haydn (the C major 
Pantasie, the P minor variations) ; by Weber (the Po- 


those who have not read or seen the article, we here 
reprint. A variety of replies have been received from 
prominent pianists in different parts of the country, which 
will from time to time appear in these columns. We 
begin with the response of Arthur Foote, of Boston, 
which is given in full. The questions to which replies 
are given are as follows:— 


One may say that nothing is, strictly speaking, indis¬ 
pensable, but the above pieces are, all of them, espe¬ 
cially useful in their various degrees of difficulty. (Liszt, 
Raff, Rubinstein, etc., are intentionally omitted, as the 
list would then be too long). 

6. No answer, except to say that all of the above are 
of distinctly educational value. 

7. Bertini (a few); Kohler (a few) ; Czerny (chiefly 
two or three of the Velocity and “ Pingerfertigkeit ” 


Into how many stages are you in the habit of se ts); Bach, “Inventions and Movements from Suites 


dividing the entire coarse of study, from the beginning (always);” Heller (rather less than more); Cramer (about 
to the most advanced ? a dozen) ; Loeschhorn & Company (very little); Cle- 

2. Can you state the leading motive of each division? ment i ) “Gradus” (perhaps a dozen); Moscheles (op. 70, 
That is, can you assign some particular part of the entire j^ os , i ; 6, 7, 11), a great deal; Chopin (a few of them 
art of piano playing, as particularly appropriate to each ver y 0 ft en ). 

division? _ _ 8. No answer, for I do not see how that is a question 

S. Upon which do you most rely. Exercises, Studies, that can be answered, except by a label that will either 
or Pieces, for effecting the modifications of the pupil’s mean nothing or too much. I suppose that every teacher 
playing according to the new demands of each grade? w h 0 deserves to be called such uses the well-known two- 

4. If upon the two former mainly, what part of the an( j three-finger exercises a great deal, and also has his 

work, if any, are you in the habit of accomplishing by pap ii s practice arpeggios, scales, double thirds, etc., dili- 
means of pieces ? ... gently. I may say this, however, that I have found that 

5. Can you nanm fifteen or twenty pieces which you Tausig’s idea of undulating five-finger exercises can be 
would regard as indispensable to properly performing applied, to almost all forms of them with great advan- 


the work of each grade ? 

6. Which of these would you use mainly as amuse¬ 
ments or recreation? and which more nearly in the 
manner of studies ? 

7..If not too much trouble, we would be obliged if 


you would give a graded list of the studies which you years ago, when I began teaching, I could have made 
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are in the habit of using? 

8. What system of technics do you employ ? 

Editors op the Etude :— 

As my lessons are entirely with private pupils, I can 
really give no definite answer to Questions 1 and 2. 

Question 3.—I have the habit of writing finger exer¬ 
cises, etc., of all sorts, for each pupil, in s manuscript 
book, and rely chiefly on them for gaining an improve¬ 
ment in technical ways. “Studies,” so-called, I use 
only in so far as I am obliged to, and try to use such 


a set of grades, and given you a list of pieces cal¬ 
culated to revolutionize the whole Art of Teaching. 
Since then I have traveled so often through the Valley 
of Humiliation, that I have learned a great deal, and 
the result of the knowledge makes me feel that I know 
nothing. 

The grades and lists that I send are not ideal; I have 
pursued the course wherever it was possible to do so, 
with good results. I will answer the questions in order. 

1st. I divide my course of study into six stages at 


pieces as have well-defined technical features, avoiding, present; I may add other grades, but as most of my work 
if possible, those that have not. For example, the last is in schools where the pupils have time for comparatively 


movement of the Beethoven Sonata, op. 26, is as admi¬ 
rable a “ study ” as one could wish, and is music also. 
The same is true of the first movement of op. 2, No. 3, 
the first movement of op. 54, etc., of the Mendelssohn 
Capriccio in E major (op. 33, No. 2), and fugue in D 
major (from op. 17). As a special means of studying the 
proper employment of the pedal (especially of the “ syn¬ 
copated 5 ’ pedal), I constantly use, for example, the first 
Song Without Words of Mendelssohn, the little Prelude 
of Chopin in C minor, the B minor study of Heller (from 


op. 46), the Nocturnes in E flat major, B major and F through is to make my pupils musical rather than mere 
minor of Chopin, the slow movement of Beethoven, op. piano players; so I think I will not try to answer that 
13, the Romanza in F sharp major of Schumann, the question, as I am sure I should not do so satisfactorily to 
Rubinstein Romance in E flat (op. 44), and a little salon you. 

piece of Godard, the “ Reverie-Pastorale ” (the last of 3d. I have always relied upon Exercises, Studies and 
these being perhaps the best of all for that one purpose, Pieces to accomplish what I desire in each grade, but I 
and so attractive that a pupil will work for a long while think the mechanical work could be done by means of 
at it). exercises ( such as scales and other technical work) and 

While I am not a believer in the careless use of studies, pieces, without studies. However, I am sure that, inde- 
merely because that is their name, it must still be admit- pendently of the muscular .discipline to be gained by 
ted that a certain few studies by Cramer, Clementi, means of Etudes, the intellectual food that such as 
Czerny, et al., are practically indispensable.. For in- Mathews’ Phrasing, Bach’s Preludes, Inventions, etc., 
stance, there is nothing that can replace the fourth Loeschhorn’s and Heller’s studies give, is indispen- 
Cramer study (the fourth in Billow’s edition), or, ia a sable. 

less degree, the first and seventh of the Moscheles, op. 4th. By means of pieces I aim generally to accomplish 
70. Bat a pupil who ploughs through all or half of the the intellectual and recreative part of the work still 


“Cramer studies, or worse, is made to play every one of further 


the Moscheles, op. 70, simply wastes half his time. 

4. No answer. 

6. I really only consider myself familiar enough with 
rather advanced music to make a list. Here is one, such 
as. it is 

Reinhold, “Suite Mignonne;” Bach “Two-Voice 
Inventions” (half a dozen of them); B&eb, “Move¬ 
ments from the French Suites:” Krause, “D minor 
Etude” (from op. 5); Dupont, “ Gavotte in G minor;” 
Bach-St. Saeas, “ Gavotte m B minor;” Bennett, “ Ron¬ 
do ” (op. 34); Hiller, “ Znr Guitarre;” Wollenhaupt, 
“Op. 22, Nos. 1, 6:” Heller, “Hunting Song” (op. 
86, No. 8); Gade, ‘ Aquarrellen ” (op. 10); Chopin, 
“ The Easiest Nocturne, Polonaise and Waltz;” Heller, 
“Two Etudes” (op. 151); Rheinberger, “J&gd” (op. 
6); SehulhofF, “ Agitate ;’l Raff, “ La Fileuse;’’ Saran, 
Nos. 1, 4 and 6 of “Fantasie-StUcke,” op. 2; Rubin- 


his time. 5th. You will find in each grade the “ required pieces.” 

I scarcely know whether you mean fifteen or twenty in 
ar enough with each grade or that many altogether, but I will send all. 
ere is one, such I use many other excellent pieces besides those I send, 
but do not require them, while I do require most of these 
, “ Two-Yoiee I send. • 

Bach, “Move- 6 th. In each grade I have put “S.” after each piece 
se, “ D minor I use as a study and “ R.” after each I use as a recreation. 

3 in G minor;” I have put R. S. after each I would use in both ways, 
lennett, “ Ron- 8 th. You will see by the grades that I use Kullak’s and 
1 Wollenhaupt, Dorner’s Technics. For arpeggios I use Plaidy. 
ig Bong ’ ’ (op. One thing I want to say, while I have made out the 
. 10); Chopin, grades after a good deal of revision, at different times, and 
Valtz;” Heller, while they are now nearly as I wish them, they are not 
, “Jagd” (op. as the law of the Medes and^ Persians, but whenever it j 
ileuseSaran, may seem best to make a change I shall do so. I wish 
op. 2 ; Rubin- to say, too, that I do not treat all cases jalike, and some- 


from Suites ;” “ Chaconne, in G major Bach, “ Italian 
Concerto, Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue:” Raff, “ Mahr- 
chen;” Reineeke “Ballade” (on. 20); Dreygchock, 
“ Hondo Militaire ” (wholly for technical points) ; Men¬ 
delssohn, “ Variations SymphoniquesBeethoven 
“Thirty Variations;” Reid, “Rondo in E Flat" 
(Billow edition). Besides these, of course, a number of 


Movements times I omit some of the studies and use pieces instead. 


Hoping this letter of answers may be clear and 
satisfactory to yon. I remain, yonrs truly, 

M. So san Morris. 


Grade I. 


Elementary exercises from Howe’s Piano Instructor 
r D. Krug’s op. 207, J. Low’s Teacher and Pupil. 


tage. Very truly yours, 

Arthur Foot®, 

Editors of The Etude - 
If I had been asked these questions about twelve 


a small amount of practice, on account of other studies, 
I have never had a pupil who could go beyond my 6th 
grade. .As you will see, the grades embrace scale and 
chord work, ear exercises, transposition and sight 
reading. I also, whenever I can, have my pupils study 
Harmony and read some good works in musical literature, 
such as biographies and other interesting books pertain¬ 
ing to music. 

2d. I don’t know that I can “ state the leading 
motive of each division.” I think my motive all the way 


(Billow edition). Besides these, of course, a number of or D. Krug’s op. 207, J. Low’s Teacher and Pupil. 
Beethoven Sonatas (sometimes single movements) ; sepa- Mi^or Scales in one octave. Finger exercises. 


Required Pieces. —Selections from Kohler’s 207, R.; 
Selections from Children’s Classics, by W. Lena, 1492, 
Litolff, R.; Melody, op. 68, S.; Schumann ; Sonatina 
in 0, op. 127 a No. I, S ; Reineeke ; The Fair, R.; 
Gurlitt; Spinning Song, R.; Ellmenreich; Rondoletto, . 

R. ; BurgmUller ; Sonatina in G, S.; Beethoven. 

Grads II. 

Berens’ Studies, op. 79, Bks. I and II; Loeschhorn, 
op. 52; Clementi, op. 36 and 87. Kuhlau, op. 20 and 
25, in duets. Major and minor scales in two or more 
octaves. Arpeggios in one octave. Finger exercises of 
A. Kullak. 

Required Pi exes .—Little Study, S., Schumann; Son¬ 
atina, op. 86, No. I, R., Clementi; Sonatina in F, op. 
136, No. 8, R., Reineeke; Scherzo in F, S. and R., 
Lichner; Rondo Alla Turca, R., BurgmUller; Scherzo 
in E minor, R., Gurlitt; Spring Joy, op. 25, R., G. 

T. Wolff; Sonatina in F, No. 2, S., Beethoven ; Valse 
Serieuse, R., Oscar Weil; Petite Tarantelle, S., Heller; 
Scherzo in F, 8. and R., Kullak; Sonatina in G, op. 86, 
No. 2, R., Clementi; Mit dem Reifen, op- 64, No. 1, 

S. , Ph. Scharwenka; Hunting Song, R., Schumann; 
Siciliano, R. and S., Schumann ; Love’s Serenade, R., J. 
Shulz Weida; Gavotte, op. 173, Nov' 3, S., Reineeke. 

- Grade III. 

Loeschhorn, op. 66, Bks. I and II. Bertini, op. 29. 
Bach’s Eighteen Little Preludes. Czerny’s Studies 
for Left Hand, op. 718, Bk. I. Finger exercises of 
A. Kullak. Major and minor scales and arpeggios. 
Exercises in dictation and transposition. Duets in sight 
reading. 

Required Pieces..— Sonatina, op. 36, No. 3, S., 
Clementi; Gretchen am Spinnrad, op. 228, No. 8, S., 

J. Low ; Courante, op. 33, No. 2, 8., Nicolai von WUm ; 
Tanzreigen, op. 46, No. 6, S., Ph. Scharwenka; Sonatina, 
op. 36, No. 4, S. and R., Clementi; Peace of Evening, 
R., Ad. Forster; La Matin6e, S. and R., Dussek; 
Sonatina, op. 36, No. 5, R., Clementi; Le Petit Rien, 

R. and S., Cramer; Boat Song, op. 25, No. 4, R,, G, 

T. Wolff; Russian Hymn (var,), S., Czerny; Tar¬ 
antelle, S., Loeschhorn; Plough Boy, S. and R., 
Dussek; Sonatina in G, op. 49, No. 2, S., Beethoven; 
First Waltzes, 1, 2, 8, R., Schubert; Sonata, op. 47, 
No. 2, S. and R., Reineeke ; Scherzo in A minor, S., F. 
Damm; Confidence, R., Mendelssohn; Minuet from 
Samson, R., Handel; L’Amusoire, S., Dussek; Conso¬ 
lation, R.j Mendelssohn. 

. Grad® IV. 

Turner’s Studies, op. 80. ■ Krause Trill Studies. 
Mathews’ Phrasing, Scales in 3da. lOths, and 6ths. 
Arpeggios. Pieces for Left Hand, op. 43, Bk. I, F. 
Hummel. Dorner’s Technics. Exercises in Trans¬ 
position and Dictation. 

Required Piecem, —Sonata, op. 36, No. 6, R, and S., 
Clementi ; Rondo in D, R. and 8., Mozart; Sonata, 
op. 49, No. 1, R. and S., Beethoven ; Sonata in C, 8., 
Mozart; Scherzo in F, R., Schubert; Sonata in C, R., 
Haydn ; Saltarello, op. 39, No. 2, S-, Sehmoll; Hope, 
R., Mendelssohn; Rondo in C, op. 51, No. 1, S., 
Beethoven; Venetian Barcarolle, R., Mendelssohn; 
The Mill, S., Jensen; Fiir Elise, S., Beethoven; 
Album Leaf, R., Kirchner; Spring Song, R., Schu¬ 
mann; Nocturne in Bb, No. 5, R. and S., Field; 
Prelude in C, Major, S., Bach ; Sonata in D, R., Haydn; 
Waltz in A Minor, R., Chopin ; Impromptu, op 142, 
No. 2, R., Schubert; Sonata in F (No. 5, Litolff), R. " ,1 
and S,. Mozart. Berceuse, R., Lysberg; Sonata in A, 
R., Mozart; La Chasae, S-, Dussek. 

Grads V. 

Berens’ op. 61, Bks. I and II. Short Preludes and 
Two-Part Inventions of Bach, selected by F. Kullak. 
Dorner’s Technics. Scales with Shading. Dictation 
and Transposition. Sight-reading. Hummel’s Left- 
Hand Pieces, Bk. II. 

Required Pieces. Rondo in A, R. and S., Haydn; 
Largo in G, art. Parsons, R., Handel; Titania, 8., 
Wely ; Gipsey Rondo, R. and S., Haydn *. Fantaisie in 
A, op. 16, R., Mendelssohn ; Waltz in Eh, R. and S., 
Durand; Les Adienx, S., Dussek; Minuet in B, Minor, 

R. , Schubert; Spring Song R., Mendelssohn; Salter- 
elle, S., Ketterer; Scherzo from Aqnarellen, R., Gade; 
Humoreske from Aqnarellen, S. and R., Gads; Capric¬ 
cio from Aquarellen, S. and R., Gade; Barcarolle 
from Aqnarellen, R., Gade; Tarantelle in A>, S and R., 
Mills; Waltz in Dh, op. 64, No. 1, S- and R., Chopin; 
Sonata in F Minor, R., Beethoven ; Little Prelude and 
Fugue in E Minor, S., F. A. Porter; Tarantelle in Al>, 

S, and R., Heller; Polish Dance, op. 8, No. 1, R., 
Scharwenka; Schiummerlied, R., Schumann. 

Grade VI. 

Selections from Cramer’s Studies (Billow). Bach’s 
Three-Part Inventions. ’ dementi’s Grades. Heller, op. 

16. For Left-Hand," Minuet by Rheinberger and Turner - 
Left-Hand Studies. Scales in doable thirds. Arpeggios 
of dom. and dim, seventh. Sight-reading. 

Required Pieces. —Fairy Story, 8., Raff; Sonata, op. 

14, No. 2, R., Beethoven; Pastorale, arr. Tausig, 
Scarlatti; Sonata, op. 14, No. I, R., Beethoven; 
Arabesque, op. 18, S. and R., Schumann; Impromptu, 


Arabesque, op. 18, S. and U. 
op. 2, No. 2, S., Schubert; 
Chopin ; Novelette in F, S. * 











Fantastica, S. and R., Bargiel; La Fileuse, S., Raff; 
Waltz in Bl», R., Godard; Hunting Song, R., Men¬ 
delssohn; Impromptu, op. 142, No. 8, R., Schubert; 
Sonata in Ab, R., Beethoven; Toccata, in A, S., 
Paradies; Nocturne in G Minor, op. 87, R., Chopin ; 
Sonata in Bb, Mozart; Nocturne in Eb, R., Chopin ; 
Spinning Song, R., Mendelssohn. 


THE STUDY OF THE PIANO. 

STUDENTS’ MANUAL. 

PRACTICAL COUNSELS. 


By H. PARENT. 

(Translated from the French by M. A. Bleratadt.) 


189. In a phrase containing several parts, how 
is the relative importance of these parts 
recognizedf , 

The importance of any part is recognized by 
its melodic or harmonic interest. When there 
are several parts, they should be arranged in a 
sort of perspective; the theme part forming a 
first plan, and the accompanying parts forming 
the second plan. 

If there are several themes, the most import¬ 
ant, that is to say the most interesting, takes 
precedence. 

If there are several accompanying parts, the 
least important must be kept subordinate.* 

170. How may the importance of accompany¬ 

ing parts be recognized ? 

Any accompanying part will find place under 
one of the three following categories:— 

Accompaniment for base . 

Accompaniment taking a form. 

Accompaniment for filling up. 

If it is an accompaniment for base (base 
according to harmony), it ought to be played 
with some prominence. 

If the accompaniment has a form, it presents 
a melodic interest, inferior to that of the theme, 
and it should not pass unnoticed.y 

If the accompaniment is one for filling out, 
either a repeating note or chord, it should be 
made of leas importance, so that there is only 
heard a. suggestion of the harmony that it 
represents,! 

171. What relative degree of sonority ought 

to be given to the notes of the same 
phrase f 

The importance of each note is ranked ac¬ 
cording— 

1. To its place in the measure (the strong 
beat or the weak). 

2. To its length. 

3. To its melodic or harmonic interest. 

172. Cannot some general rules, suggested by 

taste , be formulated for shadings and 
accentuation ? 

Yes; a few general rules may be formulated 
for this purpose. 

RULES FOR ACCENTUATION. 

1. Accent the note that comes on the strong 
beat. This accent is stronger if the piece is 
lively, and presents a collection of notes not 
complicated in value, and that are symmetrically 
reproduced. 

2. Accent all dissonances (chords, simple 
notes or appoggiaturas), and diminish the sound 
on the consonant note or chord that follows. 

The dissonance and its resolution ought 
always to be played as if it bore above it a 
curved line or rhythmical slur. 


* Very young pupils are quite disposed to believe that 
all themes are found in the right hand, and all accom¬ 
paniments in the left. This is far from being the case. 

f The pupil should exercise in perspective, the different 
parts of theme and accompaniment, analyzing the trans 
cription. 


3. Accent all syncopations (chords or simple 
notes), and observe strictly their true value. 

4. Accent the chord which determines a mod¬ 
ulation, that is to say, the chord that contains 
the characteristic note of a new key. 

5. Accent lightly the first note of all phrases, 
members, and all small groups that present a 
design—a form of any importance.* 

The expression of any piece varying accord¬ 
ing to the movement in which it is played, a 
word on the subject just here may not come 
amiss. 

6. Preserve from one end of a piece to the 
other the general movement that is always in¬ 
dicated at the commencement, even in music 
in which other signs for shading and accents are 
wanting.! This movement is only to be modi¬ 
fied if the nature of the composition requires it 
(organ points and recitatives). These last 
changes are almost always indicated, either accu¬ 
rately, or by the words ad libitum , which leaves 
the interpretation to the taste of the player. 

It is sometimes admissible to retard slightly, 
until the return of the motif. 

RULES FOR SHADINGS. 

1. Give to each note a sound proportioned to 
its length , its place in the measure (strong or weak 
beat), and to its melodic or harmonic importance. 

2. If the phrase is of an instrumental char¬ 
acter, it is to be brought out with clearness; all 
notes that are intended to be struck together, 
should be done so, absolutely, strictly; and the 
contrasts and progressive shadings are to be 
employed by preference. 

3. If the phrase be of a vocal x character, 
sweetness is the point to be sought. The shad¬ 
ings are more softened, the touch more mellow, 
and the proper sonority well observed. (See 
again No. 9, Chapter I). 

4. Increase when the phrase is ascending, 
diminish when it is descending; if the contrary 
shading be desired, as it is less natural, it should 
be carefully indicated by the author or player. 

5. Reach the / or p by degrees. Great care 
is required in the progressions, so that they be 
not commenced too soon, and that they be de¬ 
veloped with due proportion. 

6. Symmetrical forms produced at stated 
intervals require progressive shading. If the 
course is ascending, commence p so as to be able 
to increase to the highest point in the form. If 
the course is descending, commence quite f so 
as to be able to diminish to the lowest point 

7. Contrasts in shadings generally occur in 
chords or runs when opposite effects are desired, 

8. If the same phrase is reproduced twice in 
succession, contrasts may be made from f to p, 
or p to /. If the same phrase is reproduced 
more than twice in succession, it would be better 
to make a progressive shading, and give the 
preference to a crescendo. 

9. If the passages are in the form of dialogue 
they generally require sharp contrasts. 

Make the highest phrase p, and the lower /. 
On the piano this shading produces the best 
effect. 


* It should be understood that the accentuation of any 
note whatever in a phrase, implies by no means a deter¬ 
mined degree in the intensity of the Bound, for a note can 
be accented with the finger while playing p, just as a 
word may be accented while speaking low. A greater 
stress is to be placed upon certain notes, relatively to the 
others. It is a question of proportion ,1 cannot too often 
repeat. 

f Experience will enable one to supply these indica¬ 
tions, and to recognize the movement of a piece thatis 
appropriate to its general character, and especially to its 
rhythmical ooutexture. 


10. Contrasts in shadings are advantageously 
employed.in bringing out unexpected modula¬ 
tions, and also for the re-entrances of the prin¬ 
cipal motif of a piece. 

11. Trills, grace notes, tarns, or embellish¬ 
ments of any kind while receiving their own . 
proper interpretation, must partake of the gen¬ 
eral character of the piece in which they are 
found. 

12. Recapitulation. In whatever is written 
in vocal style, melody is the ideal which must 
be brought out. In whatever is written In 
instrumental style, the ideal is the orchestra . 

Last Advice. —Students cannot be cautioned 
too strongly against any tendency to exaggerate 
the shadings and to vary the movements. The 
limit that separates true expression from bad 
taste, is difficult to point out and easy, to over¬ 
step; it is better to fall short of it than to go 
beyond.* 

* Pupils whose mechanism is already well advanced, 
would derive great benefit from practicing some exercises, 
especially for shading; f simple shading, p simple 
shading, in crescendo and decrescendo. Accentuation 
could also be applied to some exerases which then must 
be studied legato and staccato. At first practice the 
hands alike—then in contrary movement. It goes with¬ 
out saying that the customary practice of mechanism ff 
should go on at the same time, otherwise the solidity 
already acquired will soon diminish. 
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CRADLE SONG..... 

FIRST MEETING......... 

FLEETING TIME.... 

FLOWER OF SPRING.... 

FROLICS.... 

HAPPINESS ENOUGH... 
HERZEN8LIEDCHEN. 
LEICHTES SPIEL......... 

LIE® OHNE WORTE. 
LOVE SONG............... 

MELODIE.................. 

MELODIE.... 

MENUETTO....... 

MOMENT MUSICAL....., 
MURMURING ZEPHYRS. 

NOCTURNE.. 

NORWEGIAN SONG...... 

.ON THE RIVULET........ 

POLONAISE............... 

REPENTANCE............ 

ROMANCE............. 

ROMANCE.......... 

SERENADE.. 

SLUMBER SONG.......... 

TRAUMEREI............... 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS.... 

ZUR LAUTE............... 

Price, in Beards. 


BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHJ 


.........JADASSOHN 

.... GRUTZMACHER 

..BARGIEL 

_......SCHUBERT 

............SCHYTTE 

... .TSCBAIKOW8KY 
...........NIEMANN 

..............JENSEN 

....... HOLLA ENDER 

.............MERKEL 

..............MEYER 

.. LISZT 

............ KJERULF 

..NICODE 

......... HABERBIER 

..HABERBIER 

...........VON WILM 

...SCHUMANN . 

..........HAUSE 1 

.. WOLFF 

..HOLZEL 

...HENSELT 

....... MOSZKOWSKI 

........von HOLTEN 

...... 8CHARWENK A 

.. .SCHARWENKA 

..(jbnsen) NIEMANN 
. .MEYER-HELMUND 
........... HOFMANN 

........... HOFMANN 

.............MERKEL 

..NICODE 

....... .RUBINSTEIN 

..........SCHUMANN 

.. ......HABERBIER 

.............HELLER 

..........SCHUMANN 

...........von WILM 

. ... .HOFMANN 


FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

(With extra Violin part in separate binding.) 

Contains compositions by the best authors, and of 
absolutely unequaled merit They will be found equally 
acceptable for concert performances or drawing-room 
pastime. The separate violin part relieves both per¬ 
formers of the discomfort of playing from one book. 
Issued in the same careful and costly style as “ Choice 
Classics.” 

CONTENTS? 

ANDANTE AND MARCH.............BEETHOVEN 


THEODORE PRESSE 


players, without octaves. 

Mayer, Louis. Alice. Valse de Salon. 
Gr&de-XV......... ................................ 

This piece^Sprung into popularity at once. It is 
without doubt the finest piece by this admired writer, 
who might be called the Gustav Lange of America. 

Moelling’, Thao. Little Dreamer’s 
Waltz. Grade II......... 

This piece will please as well as Instruct It ha* a 
distinct melody. » 

D© KonsM, A, Op. 382. “ Do Love 
Me” Waltz. Grade IV.................... 


1 Do Lov© 


Oise of the best compositions by this talented writer. 
The themes of the waits are taken from the writer’s 
opera, “ Sultan of Zanzibar.” This is a good exhibi¬ 
tion piece. 


t»n piece. 

Biehl, A. Op. 111. Chiming- Bells 

(@lc>«fcttffnri). Grade III............... 0 SO 

A typical parlor piece. Nothing difficult about the 
composition. It is pleasing throughout, and is in¬ 
tended to interest players of average capacity. 

Bryant, Q-ilmor© W. Op. 6. Forty- 
tlfarae Practical Piano Studies. 
Applicable to any grade....................... 1 60 

These studies are designed to provide remedies for 
the imperfections in playing. For pupils that have 
been taught improperly, or have not pstd sufficient 
attention to inch “ trifles” as legato touch, accentua¬ 
tion, vain# of notes, two notes against tlsw®, and 
thirty-nine others of similar nature. 

dementi. M. Op. 87. Mb. 1, Sonatina 

in EFlat....................... ................. 0 50 - 

This piece receives an analysis in Tie Mustsmn, by 
R. Prentice, which is perhaps the best recommenda¬ 
tion that can be given, as none but the choicest pieces 
are contained ia this book. 

Liszt, Ft. Soirees de Vienne. No. 0. 

Grade VII..... 0 80 

This is one of the roost popular of Liast’s pieces. It 
is founded on Schubert’s Waltzes, principally op. 77. 

This edition has received a careful revision at the 
hands of Miss Neally Stevens, the concert virtuoso. 

■ 

Marche a la Turque 
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1 TEACHER’S 

POCKET METRONOM 

5ISPLE, [IIIEIIEIT, IE1TII ISEJPEBE, 


28 West Street, Boston, Mass. 

We will Bend oar Catalogue of Music (the finest pub¬ 
lished in this country), free, to any Teacher. 
kccmnm opera on wiry favorable terms,. 

ALL ORDERS FILLED THE BAY RECEIVED!!! 

IMPORTANT FOR ORGANISTS. 

Organists who wish to keep themselves informed of 
new Publications, French, German, English or Ameri¬ 
can, for their instruments, can have this done, free of 
charge, by sending as their names. 


THEO. PRK8SEE, 

• PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


immo- 


fttWN PITCH 

Large Size, A and C. 

Small Size, A. and C, 

PRISE 40 CENTS EACH. . 

These have been especially manufactured for us. 

ADDRESS THEO. PiESSEi, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


’rice, Nickel-plated, 80 Gants, Met, Postpaid, 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 


In AW for teaching the Form and Fingering of the Seale®, Seven 
Way* of Fingering shown by the Seven Colors of the Rainbow. 


FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS 


VALUABLE RECOMMENDATIONS. 

“ I think that Mies Belcher’s ingenious device will be found useful, 
especially to beginners, in aiding them to systematize and remember 
the fingering of the scales.” 

Orange, Feb. 7th, 1888. _ WILLIAM MASON. 

The study of music requires menial m well m physical ability. Jmo- 
¥*%, dmdfying and reasoning greatly facilitate the acquirement of har¬ 
mony, rhythm and touch. Sven in the earliest stages, the sooner these 
faculties of the mind ar® called into action the better. Any one who 
can present the structure and fingering of the scales to a young student 
Ie a way that will develop these power® does a good work. Since I believe 
Miss Belcher has invented an attractive and ingenious card for this pur¬ 
pose, I cheerfully recommend it.” WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


“The Practical Value of Certain Modern Theories respecting 
Science of Harmony.” By J. C. Fillmore, Author of “ His¬ 
tory of Mimic, ’... 25 cts. 

“What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home.” 
tetters to m Lady Friend. By Carl Reinecke.' Translated 

by John Refcmsna,. .26 cst» 

” Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil.” By Aloys 

Henries,....15 ct«, 

“ Advice to Young Students of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rules for beginners. By Albert W. Borst,... „10 ess, 

“ Method of Study.” (For Amateurs.) By 0. A. Macirore,....10 eta 

The Five seat, by Mail for 5® ete, 

Address Publisher, 

. THE©. PRESSES!, ITS# Chestnut -it., ' 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Ettjde, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. 


Fhiladelfhia, Pa,, 
1T04 Chestnut Street 


“ In Miss Kate H. Belcher’s Rainbow Guide for the Fourth Finger 
form and color are cleverly used to draw attention to, and fix in the 
aslod, the fact* to be learned. I should judge the effects of its use would 
be to combine, in the case of little pupils, an agreeable pastime with a 
***1 development of the powers of perception, discrimination and classi¬ 
fication.” A. R. PARSONS, 


PRACTICAL HARMON 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO STUDENTS, 


A. R. PARSONS. 


isic Publishers! Importers, 

163 IBiMONI ST. f 'BOSTON, MASS, 


“ I f«By endorse what my friend, Dr. Mason, says of Miss Belcher’s 
excellent device, and I think it will be of great service to our young 
students of the pianoforte.” 

8 . B. MILLS. 


Price 75 Gents in Paper; @1.00 in Boards, 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har¬ 
mony and the pianoforte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language, and we are sure, that it will 
occupy a distinguished place in our system of musical 
education. It takes the pupil ovef the whole ground of 
harmony. All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most varied kind, to be played at the pianoforte. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition and improvi¬ 
sation, calculated to incite the student to musical pro¬ 
duction. The work will help greatly to facilitate the 
young musician’s difficult task regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. 

THEO. PR1SSER/" 

Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street. 


IPIIICJE 50 ClsMTS. Discount to Teachers. 
Addrees MISS KATE H. BELCHER, 

Irvington, lew Jersey, 

FOR SALE ALSO bV 

WM. A. FOND Ik CO., 25 Union Square, New York. 

And THEO. FRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


THE NATURE OF HARMONY 


ACCOUNTS OPINED ON Till PASSABLE TSBXS. 


ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


Catalogues free upon Application, and Bulletin* of 
our new Music sent regularly to those sending us 
their names. 


S’OB PIANO STUDENTS. 

>w invention of great practical value and real benefit to the 


NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL. 

4MU8IC v FO.LIOa» 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price 75 Ogata, $2.00 per desan, by Express. 

This folio is without spring back or ornamental work. It hi a simple 
folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO. PREISER, Phil#,, P*„ 


To strengthen the Angers. 

To improve the touoh. 

To ensure flexibility and rapidity 
To give correct position of the ha: 
To save time and » vmt amount o 


Musical 





















AMERICAN 


ITABUSHED 1874 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, 

r 


FACULTY AID BEAIOEES OF IISTEUOTIOI. 

Ur, F. Ziegfeld, President and Director. 

Piano: Dr. F. Ziegfeld, August Hyllested, Adolph 
Koelling, Louis Falk, H. B. Roney, Victor Garwood, 
Ida Strowbridge, L, Clare Osborns, Addis Adams 
Hull, Emma Wilkins, Stella Sisson, Em B. Loehr, 
Effie Murdock. 

Vocal Mnsic: L. Gaston Gottsohalk, Director. 


WEBER MUSIC HALL., 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


J. H. HAHN, Director. 


i THE FACULTY 

Consists of twenty-two well-known instructors, graduates of the 
most'celebrated institutions of inusic&l learning in Europe, includ¬ 
ing the Royal Conservatories of Leipzig, Dresden and Stutt¬ 
gart ; the Kullak aetd Scharwenka Music Schools at Berlin ; 
the Baff Conservatory at Frankfort; the Liszt Class at 
Wkimar, and the Royal Acadkmt of Music, London. Also per¬ 
sonal students with such 

EMINENT MASTERS 

As Moschklbs, Haupt. Liszt, Rkinkckr, Plaidy, Kullak, Raff, 
Ehrlich, Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Eaif, Urspruch, Max 
Schwartz. E. F. Richter, Baroibl, Silas, Macfarren, Kiel, 
Ferd. David,’Roentgen, Rappoldi, Herrmann, Cossmann, Mar- 
chesi, Stockhausen, Sc.harfk, Fleisch, San Giovanni, et al . 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
Is systematic and complete, aiming at the Highest Standard of 
Artistic Skill and Excellence. The end sought to be attained 
is a Thorough Musical Training in whichever branch the student 
engages, whether as a means of Self-Culture, as an Accomplish¬ 
ment, or for Professional Purposes. 

CERTIFICATES 

Are furnished upon application at any time, containing an exact 
and specific statement of the acquirements possessed by the student. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Are awarded upon finishing the prescribed Course of Study, and 
pawing an examination equivalent to the Demonstrative Fellowship 
and the Theoretic Assoclateehip Examinations of the AMERICAN 
COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS. 

The following 

FREE ADVANTAGES 
Are offered to all pupils of this institution :— 

I. Ensemble Playing. 

II. Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue. 

III. Orchestra Playing. 

IV. Chorus Classes, 

V. Music in the Public Schools. 

VI. Classes in Voice Culture, Sight Beading, etc. 

VII. Concerts and Rehearsals. 

Circulars on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


Every department of Music in charge of emiii 
instructors. 

Course of Study thorough and comprehensive. 


Sight Reading: John Mol ter. 

Chorus Singing i H. B. Roney. 

Organ ! Louis Falk, 

Violin : 8. E. Jacobgohn, Director. 

Joseph Qhlheiser and Theodore Binder. 
Violoncello: Meinhard and Eichheim. 

Flat© I Eberhard Ulrich 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon asi Fopte: 

Louis Falk, Adolph Koelling. 
Composition i Adolph Koelling. 

History of Music : W. S. B. Mathews. 

Elocution I Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale, Directress. 

Mrs. Louise J, Manning. 
Foreign Languages f. Henry Cohn, German. Candido 
Rosi, Spanish. Leontine Arnot-Cohn, French, G. 
Mantellini, Italian. 

Physiology of Vocal Organs: Dr. Boerne Bettamn. 

Our Catalogue, which gives full information regarding 
terms of tuition, etc., also contains a Dictionary o 
Musical Forms, an outline of the History of Music, 
Musical Terms, Composers and their Principal Works, 
of the best known operas, oratorios, birth and death of 
all the leading artists and composers, which Is Interesting 
and instructive to pupils and lovers ofmusle. Catalogue 
sent free on application to the College. 


Catalogue containing all necessary information 
mailed free on application. 

Short Manual of Musical History, designed for 
the use of teachers, by J. J. Hattstaedt, mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents. ’ - * 


fTTHE physical changes or developments in the anatomical mechanism necessitated by the technical demands of piano 
playing, and for the production of which so much monotonous exercise at the keyboard is necessary, can now be 
attained in a more economical manner, by means of the Technicon, a scientific Hand Gymnasium, founded 110911 
physiological principles, involving results of the greatest importance to piano teachers. 

The profligate expenditure of time (as compared with results obtained) on technical exercises at the piano, as also the 
severe wear and tear upon the nerves and upon the piano itself, can now be avoided, and greater results be rapidly produced 
by means of this more direct treatment of the anatomical details. 

A specific exercise is provided for each muscle or set of muscles involved in piano playing, and in going through this 
scientific method of hand treatment the concentration of the mental powers upon the separate muscular details, as they are 
brought into action, gives a discriminating mental power and control over them; a feature which cannot fail to commend itself 
to all thinking teachers. The special treatment of the.wrist, and also the first, fourth and fifth fingers, are prominent 
features in the Technicon. Many teachers testify that fifteen minutes with the Technicon gives results equal to one hour of 
technical exercise at the piano. 

Important testimony has been received from leading Pianists, and Musical Directors of Colleges, Schools and Academies, 
both of Europe and America, relative to the excellent results gained by means of the Technicon, and which will be mailed 
free, together with full information, on application. 


fafnut, $22.50. In Mahogany, $27.00. Discount to Teachers, Schools, ©to. Send for Circulars. 

P1AXI8T8. —The mechanism of the hand and arm analyzed and explained by means of diagrams, with explanatory notes, showing which 
1 for each particular movement of the am, wrist or fingers. Invalaable to teachers for showing punas which muscles should be used, and 
for producing the movements involved at the keyboard. Price 75 cents. To Teachers, 50 cents. Semi stamps. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH TEACHERS SOLICITED. 
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ALFRED ARTHUR, Director, 
KENDALL BUILDING, 


atuqies m 

_ 


’AMD- 


6073 MAIN STREET 


Germantow 


TWENTIETH SEASON. 

Private and. Class Lessons given in all 


The Most Advanced Methods of Instrnot.i 


IPE’l^scd isles of* 

Method of Study, 

I 3L LTJSTBATIONSj 

1. Mendelssohn, First; Song without words. 

2 . Bach, Lou re in G. 

3. Chopin, Nocturne in E flat. 

4. Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song. 

5. Schumann, Warum. 

6 . Mendelssohn, Spring Song. 

7. Schumann, Naehtstuccke in F, Op. 23, No. 4. 

8 . Bach, Invention in E minor, 3 voice, No. 7. 

3. Schumann, Grillen. 

10. Rubinstein, Melody in F. 

11. Schumann, Polonaise in D, oat Of Opus 2. 

12. Mendelssohn, (Duetto) No. 18. 

13. Schumann, Homewards. 

14. Chopin, Prelude in D flat. 

15. Bach, Saraband in S minor. 

16. Schubert, Minuet in B minor. Op. 73. 


SNSTfilJeTCSftS. 

PLANO.-Rich. Zeckwer, Maurits Leefson, L. Howe, 
B. Creason, R, Hennig, Q-. Hille, Herman Mohr, (late 
director of the Louisen Conservatory in Berlin), Misses 
H. BaKr ? Sower, Rnthraof ? Sutor, L. Tiers Davie ? 
Williams, Smith, Mrs. Wand, J. Tiers. 

VIOLIN.—Gustav Hide, (5 years pupil of Joachim), 
Rich. Schmidt, Carl Fiagemann. 

OL0N OjSLLO.—R ud. Hennig. 

%' -AN,—David D. Wood, F. Cressoa, L. Howe, 

VOOAIj.—F asquale Rondinella, W, W. Gilchrist, Miss 
Helen T. Boice. 

THEORY.—Rich. Zeckwer, Henrietta Baker, F. Cres- 
son. 

WIND INSTRUMENTS.—E. Koch, J. Muller, Carl 
Fiagemann. 

KRl® ADVANTAGES: Harmony, Symphony, 
Besemblo and Yocsi Ensemble^ Classes, Lectures and 
Loncerts 0 

Concerts given every two weeks*at our Hall. 
For Illustrated Circular apply to 


For Private, Class or Self Instruction. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure 
(Time) and Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and 
other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to 
read and play correctly in a comparatively short time.' 


Address Publisher, 


RICH. ZECKWEfl 


S, HAS BEEN THE CHARITABLE VIEW TAKEN OF THE GR EA T NUISANtJE, 

PIANO DRUMMING. 

^ C]?CJ«Sim2 TTTOl ftfi*„ 


A SILENT PIANO, 

[s actually better than the Piano Jtself for learning to Play the Piano. The Piano i; 
preparation. 

INEXPENSIVE. PORTABLE. 


Foil EVERY who would practice when he chooses, what he 
PLAYER chooses and as he chooses, without annoyance to any 
one, and with no one to hear his pieces or to know how 
much or how little they are studied. 

FOR EVERY who would have his pupils make rapid and intelligent 
f ACHER progress in overcoming all of the technical difficulties of 
pianoforte playing. 

w b° would g&in true artistic playing ability, with a per- 
■’&- fed development of the requisite strength and enduranco 


in the shortest possible time, and at the least possible 
expense. 

FOR EVERY in which the Piano is taught, where economy, the enjoy- 
SCHOOL ment of quiet and the effective public performance of its 
pupils are important considerations. 

FOfi EVERY that would be relieved of tbs unpleasantness of piano 
FAMILY P? ctic 5 at home, and would have the children more 
interested in their music, and more appreciative of the 


Ik 9 fS>1k 


1® Ea»t lytlt 
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Little Classics for Little Players 

Mj FBJ3B. BRAKDEIS. 

This volume Is one of Gems, charmingly simplified by one of our 
foremost musicians. Copious (German) finger marks and close phras¬ 
ing with every piece. Price 50 Cent*. 

CONTENTS. 

Adagio from Sonata Pathetique.. ■—...Beethoven. 

Andaato from Fifth Symphony.....Beethoven. 

Andante from Kreutzer Sonata,.......Beethoven. 

Andante Favori.......Mozart. 

Consolation... Bussek. 

Consolation... .....Mendelssohn. 

Evening Song............Schumann. 

Harmonious Blacksmith... Handel. 

Hungarian Dance, No. 7................Brahms. 

Barg© .. .................Handel. 

Lien Gesang (Die Walkure).......Wagner. 

March® Mifttaire ...................................................Schubert. 

Marcia Alla Turque. Mozart. 

Melodle..... .Rubinstein. 

Menuetto.. ...........Mozart. 

Nocturne, op. 9, No, 2........... .............Chopin. 

Nocturne, op. 87, No. 1........ ........ ...............Chopin. 

Prize Soag (Meisteraiiiger).....................................Wagner. 

Rhapsodic Hongroise, No. 2...................................Liszt. 

Romanza, op. 40.............. Beethoven. 


Or Beyond the icebergs, 

A NEW OOMSO OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 

WITH ORIGINAL WORDS AND MUSIC, 

Complete Libretto can. be famished on application 
By Benjamin .Gfoss, Jr, 


These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon, their excellence alone 
have attained an 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

Which establishes them, as 


price mt,m 


Schumann, 


.Mendelssohn, 


Traumerei, 

Waram..... 


.Schumann, 


.Schumann 


Bwj Ptao Mly Warranted fcr 8 Yearn 


Address THEODORE PRESSES, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, P; 


We know no other work in which & musical student can learn go 
much about harmony in fifty pages of text and example® for exer- 
cfae.”— Tk< NaUon, New York. 

This work Is based on the ideas of Da. Huso Riemarm, aad has as 
aa appendix his lecture on “ The Nature of Harmony.” 

* A careful peimsl (of this) will enable student® to see clearly the 
drift of modern speculation is marie.”—27b Matim, 

Dr. RiamaEn, “ The greatest living musical theorist.”— The. Malim, 


theory are rendered almost useless to the average student, being posi¬ 
tively incomprehensible by reason of the labored and careless style In 
which they are written. Especially is this true of translations of Ger¬ 
man text-books. These books may be characterized by their long sad 
involved sentences, ambiguities without number, and sometimes entire 
periods that express nothing whatever. Especially fa this Urn® of our 
“ Text-books on Counterpoint.” They are written by profound musical 
scholars, and yet written evidently long after they had forgotten the 
slow and easy steps by which they themselves arrived at their conclu¬ 
sions. 

The author of this new work thoroughly believes In taking the timid 
student of the musical art by the band and leading him gently, by easy 
steps, to the heights of Parnassus. 

It is with pleasure that w© annotme© this bow book on eouBterpolat, 
written originally in the English liiqguage. It clearly marks out all 
the student’s, work for him, and assigns him his definite writing exer¬ 
cises In each chapter. These tasks being Indicated In their proper 


We oner m this System ot lechnsc a wort that w 
calculated to arouse new interest and enthusiasm, and 
point out the road to higher and nobler possibilities. 

While the aim has been to set before the player 
new and Interesting matter, yet the more important 
facts are constantly kept in the foreground, to wit:-— 
to develope the weaker fingers, and Jto equalize the 
touch, to create an independence of execution, to ac¬ 
custom fingers and hands alike to every possible posi¬ 
tion in all major and minor keys, and to cultivate the 
mind as well as the fingeft. 


m By J. C. FXLiLMOBSS. 

“ Mr. Fillmore deserve* the thanks of the musical people for. misg 
written a very readable book 03 an interesting subject. * * * Shows 
an intelligence rare among English -writers on such topic*.”— This Mo¬ 
tion, New York. 

“ We most cordially recommend this little volume aa being thoroughly 
Interesting and most useful to ail who desire to study the subject to 
which it treats.—The Athavzian., London, England. 

Endorsed by all the leading pianists and teacher* of America. 

We Present a Few Communications out ot Many Received; 

“As one reads it the wonder grows how »o small a book could be 
made to contain so much good Information.”—W. S. 8. Mathews, 

It i* worthy of very high commendation.”—Da. W*. Mason, 

“ I can only express myself in the highest tarsus of praise concerning 
It.”— Dr. Louis Maas. 

“ I wish every one of my pupils to road and study this work.”—W m. 
H. Sherwood. 

“It is a mine of valuable information for the student, and should hm 
hi^tlie hands of everyone interested in music.”— H. Ci.ahekck Eddy. 

“ It is an extremely well-written and instructive work,.md should, 
in my judgment, be in the hands of every earnest piano student.”— 
Dudley Buck. 

. “ I consider it a very valuable work, and one that ought to be In tb® 
library of ovary student of the piano.”—M m. Jux.ia Rivi-Kis«o. 

“ The book is well adapted to teaching, and I shall gladly introduce 
itto my pupils.’’—E mil Liebmno. 

“An excellent work.”-— Amy Fay. 

“Every piano pupil ought to read it.”—R tohaxd Essex wf.i% 

Mm.' 1 * prove a .great aid to all earnest students.”—H. A. Clarks. 

The author is evidently master of his ..mijeet.”—J ohn S. Dwnuirf. 


some goo< 


liters from a renowned musician and teacher to a lady, 


By Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. 

(Second Edition.) Fill©*, 35 Ctm. 

An exposition of some modern ideas of Harmony. 


Instruction, and Measure Combined. 

A SPLEN1D GAME FOR EVERY HOSE. 

'tobto; gsstm of cards, on which the different notes and rests 

»re printed, am on every card. After a number are distributed among 
ttss players, the cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note Is reached, when It 
counts one tor the person who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rule*, for a number of different games, tables showing the note#, reete, 
keys, Ac., accontpasy the game. 

raws i-sansing to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other Instru¬ 
ment- those who ring; those who wish to read music faster; In fact, all 
,re .v ried in marie, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of sates and rests. 

The muses of the notes. 

The various keys in which music is written. 

The different kinds of time. 

Practice fa musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read music. 

You learn, while playing an Interesting gams. 

It 1» readily Sosreri, even by children. 

Time devoted to playing thia game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid gum for evening parties. 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other game. 

Parents can teach their children the rudiment® of music, even if not 
musicians themselves. . * 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Tfcoer -tending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 


By G A. MACORGIJE, 

Among the many topics treated in this little 
are “Ob a good touch,” “ Repose in playing/’ “ J 
in playing,” etc., etc. Price, 10 cents. 


PLAYS AND SONGS 


.agnetisH* 


CE.AS3-B001& 

• FOR 

MUSIC TEACHERS. 

By E. M. SEFTON. 

Price, SO Cents* 

The boos: contains everything for keeping Accounts 
of Music 1 eachers; Index; Daily Programme, a page 
for each pupil; Cash Account, Bills, Receipts, etc., etc. 
Address publisher, 

THEO. JPMES8EM. 


Kindergarten and Family, 

BY A KINDERGARTNER. 


The most popular work of the kind ever published. 
It has passed through numerous editions. 


THEO. PRESSES, Publisher, 

Ihestnut Street, Philadelph 


HESSEN 

at, Philadelphia, Pa, 


1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 







































